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INTRODUCTION 

Farm-management  extension  work  deals  with  the  teaching  of  the 
business  principles,  standards,  and  practices  that  underlie  the  organ- 
ization and  operation  of  the  successful  farm.  Its  purpose  is  twofold: 
(1)  Assistance  to  farmers  in  obtaining  and  analyzing  farm-business 
facts  and  introducing  improved  business  practices,  and  (2)  supplying 
a  background  of  the  economic  facts  that  underlie  farm  business  and 
are  essential  to  the  sound  development  of  agricultural-extension 
programs. 

In  research  work  in  farm  management  prior  to  1910,  methods  were 
devised  for  analyzing  a  farm  business.  By  1912  the  business  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  farms  had  been  analyzed  to  show  not  only  that 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  a  business  could  be  definitely  pointed 
out  but  that  there  were  farms  in  every  region,  in  every  community, 
that  consistently  made  more  money  than  others,  thereby  making 
possible  demonstrations  for  different  areas.1  2 


i  Some  of  the  earliest  publications  dealing  with  results  of  such  studies  are:  Minnesota  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bui.  97,  The  Cost  of  Producing  Farm  Products,  cost  route  results,  1902,  1903,  1904,  by  Willet  M.  Hays  and 
Edward  C.  Parker  (8);  Minnesota  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  117,  The  Cost  of  Producing  Minnesota  Farm 
Products,  1902-1907,  by  Edward  C.  Parker  and  Thomas  P.  Cooper  (6);  New  York,  Cornell,  Bui.  226, 
An  Apple  Orchard  Survey  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  574  records  taken  in  1903  under  direction  of  John 
Craig,  Part  1  by  G.  F.  Warren,  Part  2  by  W.  E.  McCourt  (12);  New  York,  Cornell,  Bui.  271,  The  Incomes 
of  178  New  York  Farms,  82  farm  records  for  the  year  1906  and  96  for  the  year  1907—41  counties — under  the 
direction  of  G.  F.  Warren,  by  M.  C  Burritt  (1);  New  York,  Cornell,  Bui.  295,  An  Agricultural  Survey, 
Townships  of  Ithaca,  Dryden,  Danby  and  Lansing,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  a  study  of  749  farms  for  the 
year  1907  by  G.  F.  Warren  and  K.  C.  Livermore  (11);  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook,  1903,  A  Model  Farm  by 
W.  J.  Spillman  (7);  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.,  Circ.  75,  Agricultural  Survey  of  Four  Townships 
in  Southern  New  Hampshire  for  the  year  1908,  by  E.  H.  Thomson  (8);  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  41,  A  Farm- 
Management  Survey  of  Three  Representative  Areas  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  for  the  year  1910,  by 
E.  H.  Thomson  and  H.  M.  Dixon  (9). 

1  Italic  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  literature  cited,  p.  33. 
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THE   FIRST   FARM-MANAGEMENT    EXTENSION    WORK 

Farm-management  extension  work  was  introduced  in  New  York 
and  Ohio  in  1912,  and  in  Massachusetts  in  1913. 3  In  the  period 
from  1908  to  1914,  farm-business  and  cost-analysis  studies  had  been 
made  in  several  States,  all  pointing  to  the  wide  variation  in  incomes 
of  individual  farms  and  the  definite  reasons  back  of  this  variation 
that  epitomized  the  difference  between  good  and  poor  farm  manage- 
ment. From  the  early  results  in  both  research  and  extension  it 
was  found  that  such  work  offered  outstanding  possibilities  in  the 
extension  program,  and  in  the  summers  of  1912  and  1913,  C.  B.. 
Smith,  in  charge  of  extension  work  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  arranged  for  a  number  of  farm-management  schools  for 
county  agricultural  agents  in  this  district.  The  object  of  these 
schools  was  to  teach  county  agents  farm-business  analysis  and 
farm-business  relationships  as  a  basis  of  sound  policy  in  all  extension 
teachings.  This  and  similar  work  give  the  county  extension  leader 
a  real  understanding  of  what  type  of  farm-business  facts  warrants 
emphasis  and  how  the  facts  apply  to  his  whole  scheme  of  work.4 
It  is  the  application  of  the  old  principle,  "learning  by  doing,"  which 
is  fundamental  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  whole  farm- 
management  extension  program. 

The  early  work  also  showed  that  statistics  of  agricultural  facts  and 
conditions  in  each  county  were  of  material  aid  in  arousing  local  inter- 
est and  pride,  in  calling  attention  to  local  problems,  and  in  making 
known  local  agricultural  advantages  and  opportunities.  These  sta- 
tistics were  wanted  not  only  by  the  residents  within  the  county  but 
by  persons  outside  who  had  similar  problems  and  conditions. 

BEGINNING    OF   THE    FEDERAL    PROJECT 

Following  the  work  previously  mentioned,  a  Federal  project  for 
farm-management  demonstration  work  was  established  by  the  chief 
of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  North  and  West,  July 
1,  1914.  The  report  of  cooperative  extension  work  in  the  North 
and  West  for  1913  contains  the  following  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
county  agricultural  agent  {10,  p.  127) : 

This  trained  man,  known  as  a  county  agricultural  agent,  makes  a  careful 
study  of  local  agricultural  conditions,  finds  out  what  the  real  difficulties  and 
agricultural  problems  of  the  section  are,  and  then  fits  his  teaching  and  demon- 
stration work  to  meet  those  needs.  He  acts  both  as  counselor  to  farmers  desiring 
information  along  agricultural  lines  and  as  an  aggressive  propagandist  in  getting 
matters  of  agricultural  interest  and  betterment  before  the  farmers. 

The  object  of  farm-management  demonstration  work  as  set  forth 
in  the  Federal  project,  July  1,  1914,  was  as  follows:  "To  conduct 
demonstrations  for  the  definite  purpose  of  (1)  increasing  the  farmer's 
net  income,  and  (2)  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  county  agent's 
work." 

These  two  early  statements — one  as  to  the  county  agent's  functions 
and  the  other  as  to  those  of  the  farm-management  demonstrator — 

3  The  leaders  of  this  early  work  were  as  follows:  New  York,  G.  P.  Scoville;  Ohio,  H.  W.  Hawthorne; 
Massachusetts,  H.  J.  Baker. 

4  These  early  farm-management  schools  were  conducted  by  the  writer  and  the  extension  director  or  State 
leader  of  the  States  participating,  as  follows:  Colorado-Wyoming  1,  Kansas  1,  Massachusetts-  New  Hamp- 
shire 1,  Missouri  2,  Nebraska  1,  New  York  2,  and  Vermont  1. 
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are  in  entire  harmony  with  present-day  objectives.  The  main 
changes  have  come  through  the  improvement  of  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  procedure. 

YEARLY   PROGRESS    OF    WORK 

Table  1  shows  the  annual  development  since  1914  in  the  number 
of  States  conducting  farm-management  extension  and  the  number  of 
counties  reached  by  the  leaders  of  this  work: 

Table  1. — Number  of  States  conducting  farm-management  extension  work  and  num- 
ber of  counties  reached  by  farm-management  demonstrators,  1914-1924,  inclusive 


Counties 

Counties 

reached 

reached 

by  farm- 

• 

by  farm- 

Year 

States 

manage- 
ment 
demon- 
strators 

Year 

States 

manage- 
ment 
demon- 
strators 

1914... 

6 
20 
23 
25 
25 
21 

27 
206 
281 
386 
455 
392 

1920. .. 

24 
25 
30 
31 
31 

512 

1915 

1921 

587 

1916.. 

1922 

711 

1917 

1923. 

808 

1918 

1924 

856 

1919 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  period,  several  States  were 
handicapped  by  lack  of  men,  and  a  few  dropped  the  work,  usually 
for  a  short  time.  Farm-management  extension  has  had  a  rather 
steady,  continuous  growth,  except  during  the  short  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  war.  On  December  31,  1924,  the  31  States 
conducting  the  work  were  as  follows:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Da- 
kota, Texas,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  Some  of  these 
States  now  have  three  men  devoting  full  time  to  this  project,  but 
a  few  have  one  man  devoting  only  part  time  to  it.  During  1924  the 
leaders  conducted  project  work  in  856  counties,  the  highest  number 
yet  reached  with  their  activities.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  county  agents  themselves,  who  reported  work  in  1,270 
counties  in  1924. 

THE    EARLY   PROGRAM 

Early  leaders  realized  the  lack  in  most  States  of  information 
based  on  the  results  of  research  on  farm  management.  Therefore 
the  first  undertaking  of  farm-management  demonstrators  in  cooper- 
ation with  county  agents  was  analysis  by  the  survey  method  of  the 
business  of  50  to  100  or  more  farms  in  each  of  a  large  number  of 
counties  in  different  States.  In  all,  the  business  of  over  30,000 
farms  has  been  analyzed  through  this  method  by  extension  workers, 
and  this  activity  still  warrants  attention.  The  facts  for  his  own  farm 
and  other  farms  were  supplied  the  operator,  and  comparisons  were 
made.  Such  studies  have  had  a  far-reaching  effect  in  giving  opera- 
tors a  better  conception  of  the  financial  side  of  farming,  in  establish- 
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ing  in  many  areas  the  principles  and  standards  upon  which  successful 
farming  is  based,  and  in  determining  the  place  of  farm-management 
work  in  a  well-balanced  extension  program.  An  example  of  the 
type  of  facts  analyzed  and  supplied  to  farmers  is  given  in  Table  2. 

Tabi/e  2. — Efficiency  factors  that  measure  success  in  farming — Comparison  between 
a  particular  farm  and  the  best,  the  average,  and  the  poorest ' 

[Hill  farms  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  1912] 


Item 


Average 

This 

of  35 

farm 

best 

farms 

Average  Average 
of  218  of  48 

hill  poorest, 

farms  farms 


Labor  income . dollars.. 

Size: 

Total  capital . ...do 

Crop  acres number.. 

Cows do 

Man  work-days ._ do 

Percentage  of  size 

Diversity: 

Products  sold  for  over  $100 number.. 

Products  sold  for  over  $200 do 

Products  sold  for  over  $500 do 

Total  receipts  from  crops,  stock,  and  miscellaneous—dollars. . 

Total  receipts  from  crops do 

Percentage  of  total  receipts  from  crops 

Quality  of  cows: 

Milk  products  sold  per  cow dollars.. 

Total  products  sold  per  cattle  unit do 

Cattle  necessary  to  produce  as  many  dollars  as  10  average 

cattle  produce number.. 

Crop  yield: 

Area  in  potatoes .acres.. 

Yield  per  acre bushels. . 

Area  in  oats acres.. 

Yield  per  acre bushels. 

Area  in  buckwheat acres. 

Yield  per  acre bushels. 

Area  in  hay acres. 

Yield  per  acre bushels. 

Area  necessary  to  produce  what  average  farmer  grows  on 
100  acres 


9.051 

130 

12 

589 

206 


2 

1 

2,568 

829 

32 


79 


4 
175 
27 
24 
14 
16 
51 
.8 
l 


816 

6,625 

88 

10 

433 

151  ! 

3.8 
2.2 

.8 

1,833 

574 

31 

74 
67 


3 

115 

13 

25 

9 

20 
45 


253 
4,743 


100 


2.3 
1.2 

.3 
871 
261 

30 

48 

45 


2 
90 

11 
19 
9 
15 
35 
.6 


15 

4.840 

65 

6 

250 

87 

1.5 

.  7 

.2 

526 

145 


27 


2 
81 
10 
16 

9 
13 
33 
.5 

118 


1  Prepared  and  used  by  G.  P.  Scoville. 


THE    SECOND    STEP   IN    FORMULATING    THE    PROGRAM 

As  a  result  of  experience  in  the  organizing  and  conducting  of  the 
work,  a  change  of  fundamental  importance  in  procedure  was  made. 
At  first,  facts  were  gathered  from  the  farms,  assembled,  analyzed,  and 
returned  to  be  interpreted  with  the  farmers.  Little  of  the  self-help 
type  of  work  was  done  by  the  farmers  in  this  method.  Therefore, 
the  first  important  change  in  procedure  was  that  of  shifting  a  large 
part  of  the  program  to  work  involving  more  of  the  " learning  by 
doing"  principle.  Simple  farm-account  books  were  prepared,  and 
farmers  were  aided  in  keeping  them  and  in  summarizing,  analyzing, 
and  interpreting  their  contents. 

Farm-management  meetings  were  changed  to  the  " school"  type, 
including  laboratory  work  in  which  the  farmers  took  active  part  in  a 
study  of  facts  of  importance  to  them.  These  schools  afford  an 
opportunity  (1)  to  call  attention  to  improved  business  practices, 
(2)  to  show  the  results  obtained  by  other  farmers  who  have  adopted 
the  practices,  and  (3)  to  interest  the  assembled  group  in  adopting 
the  practices  and  studying  the  results.  The  school  method  of 
instruction  has  become  generally  accepted.  It  does  not  reach  as 
many  persons  as  does  the  more  general  type  of  meeting,  but  it 
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reaches  far  more  than  individual  assistance  can.  The  farm-manage- 
ment demonstrator  of  one  State  writes  of  the  school  method  of  instruc- 
tion as  follows: 

In  the  farm-accounting  school  each  person  present  works  out  the  business 
record  of  the  typical  farm  in  one  of  the  account  books  and  thus  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  each  figure  is  obtained.  Each  step  taken  in  working 
out  the  record  is  explained  so  that  everyone  thoroughly  understands  it.  All  are 
then  able  to  go  home  and  work  out  the  record  for  their  own  farm  business,  using 
the  one  that  they  made  out  in  the  school  for  reference.  From  our  experience  in 
holding  these  schools  we  have  arrived  at  the  following  statistics.  People  com- 
posing a  general  farm  audience  will  remember  one-tenth  of  what  they  hear, 
three-tenths  of  what  they  see,  five-tenths  of  what  they  hear  and  see,  seven-tenths 
of  what  they  say,  and  nine-tenths  of  what  they  do.  Therefore,  we  believe  in 
having  people  do  for  themselves  the  thing  we  want  them  to  remember. 

With  this  development,  farm  accounting  becomes  an  outstanding 
part  of  farm-management  extension  work.  The  businesses  of  30,000 
farms  were  analyzed  during  the  period  from  1914  to  1918  by  the  sur- 
vey method  and  the  results  carried  back  to  the  cooperating  farmers 
and  to  many  others. 


Fig.  1.— Farmstead  of  a  successful  Corn  Belt  farmer.  The  operator  of  this  farm  keeps  farm 
accounts  and  gives  careful  attention  to  the  business  side  of  farming.  He  cooperated  with  State 
and  Federal  agencies  in  keeping  beef-cattle  accounts  for  two  years 


IMPORTANT   LATE    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    PROGRAM    IMPROVEMENT 

Farm-management  demonstrators  prepared  a  simple  account 
book  and  have  supplied  thousands  of  farmers  with  this  improved 
method  of  keeping,  analyzing,  and  summarizing  their  financial 
accounts.  County  agents  during  the  six  years  from  1919  to  1924 
have  reported  a  total  of  163,458  farmers  keeping  records  in  this 
farm-account  book  made  available  through  the  State  and  county 
extension  service.  Of  these  farmers,  55,943  were  assisted  in  sum- 
marizing and  interpreting  their  accounts.  The  results  from  many  of 
these  summaries  have  also  been  carried  to  many  thousands  of  other 
farmers.     (Fig.  1.) 

Public  demonstrations  are  now  given  to  show  the  value  of  the  farm 
record  in  determining  the  factors  that  limit  success.  Table  3  empha- 
sizes the  difference  in  farm  returns  received  by  good  and  poor  farmers. 
In  most  areas  one-fourth  of  the  farms  get  one-half  the  income.  In 
specialized  areas,  such  as  the  citrus  area  of  Florida,  the  difference  is 
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still  greater.  It  will  take  years  of  continuous  activity  to  establish 
and  put  into  general  use  efficient  farming  methods.  However,  since 
the  extension  service  has  made  account  books  available  to  farmers, 
improvement  in  financial  management  is  apparent.  Each  year  more 
farmers  are  using  these  books  and  are  summarizing  and  interpreting 
their  accounts  and  giving  facts  and  interpretations  to  other  farmers. 
Through  this  means  the  fundamental  importance  of  adopting  this 
improved  business  practice  is  becoming  more  generally  understood. 
Farm-management  demonstrators  and  county  agents  agree  that 
considerable  effort  must  be  expended  to  introduce  this  phase  of  the 
program  and  make  its  use  general. 

Table  3. — Proportion  of  farm  receipts  and  farm  income  received  by  one-fourth  of 

the  farmers  l 


Percentage  of  total 

Percentage  of  total 

receipts  and  farm 

receipts  and  farm 

income  of  the  area 

income  of  the  area 

received  by  one- 

received  by  one- 

Areas 

Year 

fourth  the  farmers 

Areas 

Year 

fourth  the  farmers 

Farm 

Farm 

Farm 
receipts 

income 
(receipts 
less  ex- 
penses) 

Farm 
receipts 

income 
(receipts 
less  ex- 
penses) 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Clinton  County,  Ind. 

1910 

50 

52 

Hillsborough  County, 

1917 

53 

60 

(Corn  Belt). 

1913 

49 

49 

Fla.  (truck). 

1918 

47 

55 

1914 

52 

53 

1919 

51 

62 

1915 

49 

50 

1920 

49 

54 

1916 

50 

50 

1921 

55 

64 

1917 

51 

54 

1922 

52 

78 

1918 

49 

48 

Polk    County,    Fla. 

1917 

73 

99 

1919 

49 

51 

(citrus  fruit) . 

1918 

71 

79 

Tama  County,  Iowa 

1913 

46 

49 

1919 

71 

79 

(Corn  Belt). 

1918 

43 

44 

1920 

62 

67 

Warren  County,  Iowa 

1915 

43 

46 

1921 

68 

92 

(Corn  Belt). 

1918 

45 

49 

1922 

65 

73 

1  Prepared  by  Division  of  Farm  Management  and  Costs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Much  thought  and  attention  have  recently  been  devoted  to  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  subject  matter  to  meet  more  fully  all  farm-manage- 
ment problems  and  to  aiding  the  county  agricultural  agent  to  adapt 
his  program  to  changing  economic  conditions.  Progress  is  also  appar- 
ent in  improved  methods  of  reaching  the  greatest  number  of  farmers. 

As  to  subject  matter,  information  has  long  been  given  the  farmer  to 
aid  him  in  improving  the  organization  or  operation  of  his  business 
from  the  standpoint  of  internal  farm  analysis,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  related  economic  material  outside  the  individual 
business  has  been  taken  into  account.  This  is  necessary,  particularly 
in  time  of  agricultural  depression  like  that  experienced  in  recent  years. 
Many  States  report  increased  requests  from  farmers  for  discussion  of 
farm  prices,  farm  credit,  and  related  data.  Prices  show  wider  varia- 
tions in  times  of  depression,  and  farmers  take  greater  interest  in 
price-analysis  discussions  that  deal  with  the  long-time  trends  as  well  as 
the  immediate  outlook.  This  work,  where  it  is  being  applied  specifi- 
cally to  the  problems  of  an  area  or  a  group  of  farmers,  is  of  growing 
importance,  as  it  is  probable  that  these  wider  fluctuations  in  prices 
will  continue. 
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The  increased  demand  by  county  agents  for  aid  in  adapting  their 
programs  to  the  changed  economic  situation  has  been  mainly  the 
result  of  the  depression  or  decline  in  prices.  From  the  beginning  of 
organized  county-extension  work  until  the  summer  of  1920,  farm  prices 
and  general  prices  were  on  the  increase.  The  price  decline  in  1920, 
however,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  farmer's 
policy,  the  gist  of  which  is  the  necessity  of  shifting  from  a  production 
to  an  economy  program.  With  this  change  in  the  farmer's  policy,  a 
shift  was  likewise  necessary  in  the  county-extension  program  to  meet 
new  and  changed  conditions.  Farm-management  extension  leaders 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  supplying  worth-while  facts  for  extension 
use.  An  example  of  one  type  of  information  valuable  in  this  connec- 
tion is  shown  in  Table  4. 

Table  4. — Changes  in  Minnesota  crop  acreages  since  1890:  Percentage  of  total 
crop  land  in  various  crops 


Crop 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1924 

Wheat 

35.8 

16.8 

9.6 

3.8 

.7 

3.2 

1.1 

28.8 

.2 

43.4 

14.6 

9.5 

5.8 

.8 

3.7 

1.0 

20.9 

.3 

22.2 

20.1 

13.6 

10.6 

1.8 

2.4 

1.5 

26.7 

1.1 

22.7 

20.5 

14.2 

4.9 

3.9 

1.7 

2.0 

30.0 

.1 

9.0 

Oats ... 

25.0 

Corn 

26.4 

Barley 

5.6 

Rye 

4.5 

Flax 

3.8 

Potatoes ..  .  _ 

2.1 

23.2 

Other 

.4 

9, 420,  000 

15, 120,  000 

14,  778, 000 

16,  705, 000 

17, 103, 000 

The  material  for  Table  4  was  prepared  by  the  Minnesota  Extension 
Service.  The  comparison  of  the  greatest  interest  is  that  for  1920 
and  1924  which  shows  what  a  tremendous  farm-management  problem 
the  farmer  has  had  in  that  State  in  the  past  four  years  to  adjust  his 
business  to  meet  the  changed  situation.  Consider  the  change  from 
22.7  per  cent  of  crop  area  in  wheat  in  1920  to  9  per  cent  in  1924, 
the  change  of  corn  area  from  14  per  cent  in  1920  to  26  per  cent  in 
1924,  and  the  resulting  livestock  changes,  and  the  importance  and 
size  of  the  job  can  be  appreciated. 


SOME    DIFFICULTIES    EXPERIENCED    IN    PROGRAM    MAKING 

Even  when  the  factors  affecting  a  farmer's  income  are  weighed 
and  considered,  the  job  of  telling  him  how  to  make  more  money 
remains  complex  and  difficult.  Farm  management  entails  making 
a  cross-section  analysis  of  the  farm  business  and,  therefore,  deals 
with  many  relationships.  For  this  reason  a  much  larger  background 
of  facts  is  necessary  for  demonstration  purposes  than  in  many  re- 
lated lines  of  extension  activity.  One  difficulty  continually  faced 
in  farm-management  work  is  a  lack  of  data  on  results  of  research 
sufficient  to  be  representative  of  the  many  farm-management  prob- 
lems of  a  State.  Some  States  are  fast  accumulating  statistics,  but 
in  many  others  this  lack  will  perhaps  be  serious  for  years. 

Research  studies  have  shown  that  the  farmer  will  usually  make 
more  money  by  strengthening  the  weak  points  of  his  business  than 
by  placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  strong  points.     The  farmer  has 
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his  likes  and  dislikes;  and  when  the  farm-management  worker  locates 
the  difficulties,  his  recommendations  often  oppose  the  farmer's  es- 
tablished habits.  He  may  dislike  work  with  chickens  or  cows  or 
some  other  farm  enterprise,  yet  the  lack  of  just  this  work  may  limit 
his  success. 

In  general  it  would  seem  that  the  farm-management  worker  more 
often  finds  things  important  to  the  individual  farmer's  success  but 
distasteful  to  him  than  do  other  subject-matter  workers.  Weather 
conditions  are  also  a  factor  that  materially  affects  the  winter's  pro- 
gram in  many  States.  Man  power,  methods  of  work,  and  length 
of  time  the  work  has  been  established  are  the  outstanding  factors 
contributing  to  the  differences. 

Progress  in  the  development  of  plans  and  methods  to  be  used  in 
organizing  and  conducting  the  work  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
farmers  effectively  is  being  made  year  by  year.  Experience  and 
greater  attention  to  county,  State,  and  regional  programs  and  plans 
are  aiding  the  development  of  work  on  a  balanced  and  long-time 
basis.  The  leaders  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  met  in  conference  at 
Chicago,  111.,  in  May,  1923,  and  set  up  a  program  as  a  guide  for  that 
region. 

MEANS    AND    AGENCIES    USED    IN    EXTENSION    WORK 

The  detailed  methods  for  carrying  out  extension  plans  vary  in  the 
different  States.  However,  more  general  use  is  being  made  of  the 
various  means  and  agencies,  and  they  are  being  woven  together 
into  a  more  uniform  plan  of  activity  in  all  States.  The  more 
important  features  are  (1)  the  use  of  farm-account  books,  cost- 
account  blanks,  inventory  sheets  and  credit  statements;  (2)  farm- 
management  and  farm-account  schools;  (3)  adult  and  junior  farm- 
management  clubs;  (4)  farm  accounting  taught  in  rural  schools; 
(5)  individual  contact  work  and  follow-up  group  meetings;  (6) 
follow-up  letters  (fig.  2),  news  articles,  programs,  plays,  posters, 
and  slogans;  (7)  charts,  lantern  slides,  moving  pictures,  reports, 
and  bulletins;  (8)  tours,  exhibits,  and  contests;  (9)  general  farm- 
management  meetings,  training  schools,  and  the  like. 

Cooperation  with  farmers'  organizations,  bankers'  associations, 
and  other  agencies  is  important,  and  these  agencies  have  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  such  work  and  have  been  active  in  its  development. 

* 
FARM    ORGANIZATION   AND    MANAGEMENT   THROUGH   FARM 
ACCOUNTS    AND    FARM-BUSINESS  ANALYSIS 

As  previously  indicated,  a  program  is  outlined  to  aid  the  farmer 
in  acquiring  improved  business  methods  and  practices.  Farm 
accounts  are  the  most  efficient  means  so  far  found  for  pointing 
a  farmer's  attention  toward  the  weak  places  in  his  business  organ- 
ization. It  is  also  apparent  that  more  farmers  are  acquiring  the 
practice  of  keeping  accounts  than  kept  them  a  few  years  ago. 
(Fig.  3.)  Many  reasons  are  back  of  this  change,  and  some  of  the 
more  outstanding  follow: 

(1)  The  development  of  farming  from  the  self -supply  type  of  some  years 
ago  to  a  more  commercialized  type  of  business.  This  has  resulted  in  a  larger 
business  turnover — more  money  taken  in  and  more  money  paid  out  in  operating 
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the  farm.     Keeping  account  of  these  transactions,  therefore,  has  become  more 
important. 

(2)   The  period  of  agricultural  depression.     This  made  necessary  for  many 
farmers  a  strict  economy  program.     Reducing  expenses,   the  saving  of  labor, 

Co-operative  Extension  Work 

IN 

agriculture  and  home  economics 
State  of   Indiana 


Extension  Service 

Farm  Management  Demonstrations 

LAFAYETTE.  INDIANA 


This  man  does  not  keep 
accounts. 

He  does  not  know  whether 

he  is  making  or  losing  money 

from  his  farm  operations. 

He  does  not  know  where 
the  leaks  are  in  his  farm 

"business. 

He  only  knows  or  thinks  he 
knows  that  "farmin"  is  a 
losing  job  and  wants  to 
get  away  from  it  at  the 
first  opportunity. 


This  man  keeps  accounts. 

He  knows  whether  he  is 
losing  or  making  money 
from  his  farm. 


He  knows  where  and  why 
he  is  losing  or  making 
money . 

He  knows  that  farming 
can  he  made  to  pay 
when  handled  as  an 
efficient  business 
proposition,  but  in  no 
other  way. 


This 
Half-and-half  man 
is  the  fellow  who  starts  his 
account  book  but  gets  "too  busy"  to  keep 
it  up  all  the  year.  Nobody  can  be  "too  busy"  to 
study  his  farm  business.  The  small  amount  of  time  spent  in 
keeping  accounts  could  not  be  spent  to  better  advantage.  No  other 
farm  work  pays  a  higher  wage  per  hour.  I  hope  you  are  keeping 
your  account  book  up  to  date. 

Tours  truly, 


06tate  Leader 
Farm  Management  Demonstrations 


Fig.  2.— An  illustrated  follow-up  letter  used  in[Indiana 


organizing  and  planning  business  procedure  and  more  living  from  the  farm 
have  been  important  considerations  recently  and  have  encouraged  more  thorough 
farm-business  analysis.  Table  5  gives  the  average  labor  incomes  of  large  groups 
of  farms  for  the  pre-war,  war,  and  postwar  periods, 

85387—28 2 
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Table  5. — Average  labor  incomes  for  pre-war,  war,  and  postwar  periods  (farms 
arranged  in  five  groups  according  to  size  of  labor  income) 1 


Labor-income  groups 

1910-1915 
(23,083 
records, 
183  areas, 
33  States) 

1916-1919 

(7,531 
records, 
67  areas, 
24  States) 

1920-1923 

(5,649 
records, 
32  areas, 
17  States) 

$1,  570 

644 

314 

28 

-520 

$2,  268 

1,060 

605 

190 

-585 

$1, 624 
209 

Third  highest  one-fifth 

-319 

—869 

-2, 178 

407 

708 

—307 

Prepared  by  Division  of  Farm  Management  and  Costs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Fig.  3.— A  farmer  who  cooperates  with  the  extension  service  in  keeping  farm  accounts  and  study- 
ing the  business  side  of  farming 

(3)  Increased  efficiency  of  the  farming  business.  When  the  crop  acres  per 
agricultural  worker  in  the  United  States  for  1910  and  1920  are  compared,  an 
increase  from  24.6  acres  to  32.6  acres  is  found.  In  1920,  2.4  horses  were  used  per 
worker,  as  against  1.9  horses  in  1910,  and  $4.48  worth  of  machinery  was  used 
per  acre  in  1910  as  against  $6.43  in  1920.  The  machinery  figures  were  adjusted 
to  a  common  price  level.  The  increase  in  agricultural  production  through  this 
period,  which  amounted  to  18  per  cent,  was  accomplished  by  added  efficiency 
and  not  by  increase  in  the  number  of  agricultural  workers.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  this  improvement  in  farm  efficiency  will  be  lost,  but  rather  that  it  is 
a  permanent  step  forward  in  agricultural  development.  More  careful  study  is 
required  to-day  than  at  any  previous  time  to  increase  the  returns  from  farming. 

Farm-management  extension  work  dealing  with  farm  accounting 
and  farm-business  analysis  represents  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
developed  phases  of  the  work.  Both  the  farm-survey  records  and 
the  farm-account  book  are  used,  but  the  tendency  is  to  encourage 
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farmers  to  make  greater  use  of  the  account  book  and  less  use  of  the 
survey  record  as  conditions  warrant  the  change. 

Farm-management  extension  leaders  have  made  available  through 
the  extension  service  a  simple  farm-account  book  in  every  State  in 
which  the  work  is  conducted.  Farmers  of  other  States  have  adopted 
a  similar  book.  These  books  usually  are  available  through  the  local 
county  agent's  office  at  the  cost  of  printing.  A  book  including  only 
the  farm  inventory  and  credit  statement  has  been  issued  in  a  few 
States. 

Table  6. — Comparison  sheet  for  use  of  farmers  keeping  accounts 
[Northwestern  Ohio,  1924] 


Item 

Your 
farm 

Average 
for  groups 
attending 
summary 
schools 

Average 
for  five 
good 
Henry 
County 
farms 

2,321 

do.... 

1,553 

Size  of  business: 

acres. . 

121 

-..number.. 

96 

Crop  sales 

1,125 

do.... 

1,920 

Labor  efficiency: 

1.3 

do.... 

3 

Crop  acres  per  man 

.    do  .. 

74 

...do... 

32 

.dollars. 

1,785 

Crop  yields: 

.  ...bushels. 

63 

Oats 

..  do.. 

42 

Wheat 

do.... 

33 

Hay 

tons.. 

1.6 

Does  livestock  pay  for  its  feed? 

...dollars.. 

1.81 

Value  of  dairy  products  per  cow 

do.... 

do... 

108.  00 
8.30 

nnmhp.r 

13 

Value  of  eggs  per  hen ..     ...__. 

_.  ...  .     ...dollars.. 

2.90 

RETURNS  FROM  LIVESTOCK 


Item 

Number 

Net 
return 

Value  of 

products 

used  in 

home 

Total  net 
returns 

Cattle 

Horses  (colts) _.  ___  

Sheep 

Hogs 

.               .  .     ...  . 

i 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

Farm-management  and  farm-account  schools,  through  the  use  of 
the  farm-account  book,  are  assisting  farmers  in  the  methods  of  keep- 
ing and  using  simple  farm  accounts.  Assistance  to  farmers  in  sum- 
marizing and  analyzing  their  accounts  is  being  given  by  two  principal 
methods.  In  some  States  farmers  who  have  kept  records  throughout 
the  year  meet  for  county  or  community  summary  schools,  where  each 
man  summarizes  his  own  record  and  analyzes  it  under  the  supervision 
of  the  farm-management  demonstrator  and  county  agent.  In  other 
States  farmers  are  assisted  in  preparing  a  summary  of^their  farm 
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records  by  the  county  agent  or  farm-management  demonstrator  who 
visits  the  farmers  individually.  Records  are  checked  and  collected 
to  be  summarized  in  the  county  or  State  extension  office.  Each  of 
these  methods  has  obvious  advantages.  The  latter  gives  to  the 
farmer  a  more  complete  analysis  than  he  can  make  for  himself  in  the 
limited  time  in  the  summary  school.  The  other  gives  him  a  more 
immediate  summary  which  he  works  out  himself.  Where  farmers 
come  together  and  summarize  their  own  records  in  the  one-day 
summary  school,  a  more  complete  summary  can  be  made  by  the 
coimty  agent  who  assembles  all  the  records  and  makes  a  summary 
for  the  coimty.  "With  both  methods,  the  bringing  of  records  from  the 
various  farming  sections  of  the  State  to  the  State  extension  office  for 
a  thorough  summary  and  analysis  is  good  policy.  Table  6  shows  the 
type  of  data  the  farmers  who  attend  the  summary  schools  compute 
from  their  own  records  for  comparative  study  purposes.  This  table 
was  prepared  and  used  by  the  Ohio  Extension  Service,  and  the  stand- 
ards apply  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  Similar  comparison 
figures  are  available  in  other  States. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  farm  business  has  also  been  investigated.  County  Agent 
Lovejoy,  of  Oxford  County,  Me.,  reports  that  53  farmers  kept  and 
analyzed  their  accounts  in  cooperation  with  the  extension  service  in 
1923.  They  reported  that  the  time  used  in  keeping  farm  accounts 
ranged  from  1  minute  to  30  minutes  a  day  and  averaged  7  minutes. 
J.  C.  Galloway,  leader  of  farm-management  work  in  Iowa,  found 
that  on  the  average  four  hours  are  spent  in  taking  the  inventory  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Twenty-one  minutes  a  week  took  care 
of  the  entries,  and  about  six  hours  are  spent  in  closing  inventory 
and  summary. 

In  this  connection,  the  leaders  have  made  considerable  study  of 
the  amount  of  time  the  farm-account  project  requires  of  the  county 
agricultural  agent.  M.  L.  Mosher,  of  Illinois,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1924,  shows  that  the  farm-account  project  will  require  from  two 
to  three  weeks  of  the  farm  adviser's  time  for  the  first  25  cooperators 
and  from  one  to  two  weeks  for  each  additional  25. 

Reports  from  some  of  the  States  indicate  that  farmers  keeping 
records  are  not  always  willing  to  make  their  farm-account  books 
available  for  summary  and  analysis  through  the  extension  service. 
However,  public  announcement  that  records  of  cooperators  are  kept 
confidential  sometimes  induces  farmers  to  submit  their  accounts  for 
inspection.  The  experience  of  I.  N.  Chapman,  farm-management 
demonstrator  in  Kansas,  as  given  in  his  annual  report  for  1924, 
follows : 

Many  of  the  men  keeping  the  record  in  1923  objected  to  letting  it  be  brought 
in  for  summarizing.  We  believe  that  50  per  cent  of  the  books  placed  in  1923 
were  completed.  In  Washington  County  a  check  was  made  by  the  agent  in 
1924  to  see  how  many  of  the  125  books  put  out  in  the  county  in  1923  were  com- 
pleted. He  found  that  75  were  finished  and  in  good  condition.  However,  only 
28  of  that  number  could  be  obtained  for  summary. 

COST  ACCOUNTING  ON  PARTICULAR  CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK 
ENTERPRISES 

This  project  includes  the  teaching  of  cost  accounting  on  particular 
crop  and  livestock  enterprises  and  the  study  and  analysis  of  the 
costs.     It  aids  the  farmer  cooperators  in  finding  those  phases  of  a 
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single  enterprise,  such  as  corn,  cotton,  or  beef  production,  where  im- 
provements can  best  be  made.  It  also  aids  the  farmer  in  the  choice 
among  lines  of  production  and  locates  profitable  farms  where  improved 
practices  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  same  general  methods  outlined  for  the  project  previously 
discussed  are  applicable  to  this  line  of  work.  Interest  is  aroused  in 
the  application  of  cost  accounting  toward  improving  the  farm  busi- 
ness, and  instruction  is  given  through  meetings  and  cost-accounting 
schools.  The  work  is  developed  through  public  discussions  of  price 
tendencies  or  at  cost-estimating  schools  where  farmers  learn  the 
importance  of  definite  information  on  their  own  enterprises.  Fol- 
lowing this,  farmers  keep  accounts  on  the  particular  enterprise  of 
most  interest  and  importance  to  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
get  together  for  a  summary  of  their  records.  They  sometimes  sub- 
mit the  records  to  the  county  agent  for  summary  and  analysis  and 
later  attend  the  group  meetings  for  a  study  of  results.  Cost  account- 
ing wTas  given  increased  emphasis  in  1924  and  gives  promise  of  greater 
development.     Effective  work  was  conducted  on  the  dairy  enter- 


Fig.  4.— Variation  in  corn  acreage  on  two  farms,  1912-1921.     (Chart  prepared  by  the  Division 
of  Farm  Management  and  Costs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics) 

prise  by  H.  P.  Young  and  the  county  agents  in  Vermont  by  coopera- 
tion with  creameries  in  analyzing  the  average  income  per  cow  for 
all  patrons. 

DISSEMINATION    OF    TIMELY   ECONOMIC    MATERIAL 

One  of  the  more  recently  developed  projects  in  farm-management 
extension  is  that  of  supplying  to  the  farmers  timely  economic  data. 
Farmers  are  given  information  regarding  both  short  and  long-time 
changes  in  production,  prices,  consumption,  and  movement  of  farm 
products  and  other*  economic  facts  bearing  on  problems  connected 
with  the  leading  crop  and  livestock  enterprises.  Such  facts  aid 
farmers  in  planning  the  acreage  of  various  crops  and  kinds  of  live- 
stock in  relation  to  the  probable  demand  and  warn  them  of  losses 
incident  to  rapid  and  unwarranted  changes. 

A  comparison  of  the  adjustments  which  two  southern  Ohio  hill- 
land  farmers  made  in  their  corn  acreage  during  a  period  of  10  years, 
1912-1921,  is  given  in  Figure  4.  Farm  No.  1  had  a  definite  three- 
year  rotation,  and  the  10-year  average  variation  in  corn  area  was 
only  one-half  acre.     Farm  No.  2  had  no  definite  crop  rotation,  and 
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the  average  yearly  variation  in  corn  acreage  was  2J^  acres.  The 
extreme  variation  on  this  farm  was  from  7}4  acres  in  1914  to  17 J^ 
acres  in  1915.  The  10-year  average  labor  income  on  farm  Xo.  1 
was  $463  and  that  on  farm  No.  2,  $67. 

An  example  of  how  the  more  successful  farmers  in  an  eastern 
Corn  Belt  area  varied  their  production  of  crops  and  livestock  over 
a  period  of  seven  years,  as  compared  with  the  variations  in  crop 
and  livestock  production  of  less  successful  farmers,  is  shown  in 
Table  7. 

Table  7. — Comparison  of  variation  in  fanning  business  in  one  area  over  a  period 
of  years:  Average  yearly  percentage  variation  in  crops  and  livestock  on  better- 
paying  and  poorer-paying  farms  in  Clinton  County,  Ind.,  1913-1919  l 


Enterprise 

Varia- 
tion in  10 
better- 
paying 
farms 

Varia- 
tion in  10 
poorer- 
paying 
farms 

Enterprise 

Varia-        Varia- 
tion in  10   tion  in  1 0 
better-       poorer- 
paying       paying 
farms         farms 

Corn 

Oats.— 

Wheat.. 

Per  cent 

4 

10 

—               55 

Per  cent 
13 
17 

68 

All  livestock  (animal  units).. 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Per  cent     Per  cent 

11    !                          4 

16                    7 

13  i                 7 

1  Prepared  by  Division  of  Farm  Management  and  Costs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

As  to  crops,  the  variations  from  year  to  year  were  greater  on  the 
poorer-paying  farms,  but  with  livestock  the  successful  farmers  show 
the  wider  adjustment.  Table  7  shows  the  importance  of  making 
available  to  farmers  the  timely  economic  facts  as  a  basis  of  decision 
and  practice  in  plans  of  organization  and  operation  from  year  to  year. 
Reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  as  well  as  State 
reports  on  crop  and  livestock  statistics,  supply  the  basic  data  for 
such  work.  The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  sum- 
marizes these  statistics  for  the  leading  enterprises  from  time  to  time 
and  issues  special  reports  regarding  the  agricultural  outlook. 

Insufficient  statistics  are  available  for  a  complete  discussion  of 
the  methods  used  in  this  new  phase  of  extension,  which  is  a  growing 
one.  It  is  important  that  this  work  be  carried  out  in  a  systematic 
way  and  be  closely  correlated  with  the  other  phases  of  the  program. 
The  plan  includes  conferences  and  study  of  records  with  the  subject- 
matter  workers  of  other  divisions  to  determine  the  facts  to  be  empha- 
sized in  the  various  areas  of  the  State.  After  one  or  two  meetings 
called  by  the  farm-management  demonstrator  and  county  agent, 
arrangements  are  sometimes  made  for  the  further  dissemination  of 
such  information  in  the  various  communities  of  the  county  by  com- 
modity project  leaders,  farm-management  club  members,  or  by  other 
persons.  County  and  community  meetings  of  project  leaders  and 
other  farmers  are  held  to  discuss  the  economic  facts  bearing  on  their 
particular  project  or  program,  and  material  is  provided  in  mimeo- 
graphed or  printed  form.  The  price  lectures  and  charts  being  used 
with  such  general  success  are  examples  of  the  possibilities  of  this  type 
of  work. 

.  Count}'  extension  agents  at  State  and  district  conferences  profit  by 
a  review  and  analysis  of  such  data,  particularly  data  on  enterprises 
important  in  the  different  areas.  It  has  been  found  effective  to  sup- 
ply the  press  with  suitable  economic  information  through  regularly 
organized    channels.     General    educational    work    regarding    prices, 
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production,  and  related  data  is  of  growing  importance  in  the  conduct 
of  the  farm-management  extension  program,  and  progress  along  this 
line  during  1924  was  marked. 

FURNISHING   STATE,    REGIONAL,   AND    COUNTY   DATA   FOR  USE   IN 
MAKING   PROGRAMS 

The  leaders  in  farm-management  extension  realize  the  importance 
of  developing  for  each  State  a  well-balanced  program  of  work  that  is 
based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State.  In  this 
way  services  that  provide  such  material  for  extension  programs  can 
be  fully  utilized.  Systematic  studies  show  that  in  most  States  there 
are  a  number  of  distinct  regions  that  have  different  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities and  different  types  of  farming.  It  is  obvious  that  definite 
or  even  general  recommendations  can  not  safely  be  made  unless 
definite  knowledge  is  available  as  to  varying  agricultural  conditions. 
Such  economic  material  is  obtained  from  census  reports,  farm  records, 
crop  and  livestock  estimates,  and  special  surveys.  This  material 
must  be  assembled  in  such  form  and  with  such  interpretation  as  will 
be  of  greatest  aid  to  specialists,  extension  agents,  and  local  leaders 
in  promoting  the  extension  program. 

In  Indiana,  in  a  number  of  counties,  local  extension  programs  have 
been  developed  by  special  surveys,  which  were  analyzed  by  local 
committees  working  with  the  extension  specialists.  County  surveys 
have  been  completed  in  Maine  in  11  counties.  In  Oregon,  Exten- 
sion Bulletin  367,  An  Agricultural  Program  for  Oregon,  by  Paul  V. 
Maris  (5),  was  published,  followed  by  program  work  in  the  counties. 
Colorado  statistics  were  assembled  and  published  in  a  report  entitled 
" Colorado's  Agriculture,"  by  Roud  McCann  and  T.  H.  Summers  (4). 
Similar  work  is  under  way  in  other  States.  This  type  of  work  is  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  farm-management  extension  when 
properly  organized  and  conducted  in  connection  with  the  full  pro- 
gram. The  methods  of  procedure  are  gradually  being  improved. 
Two  distinct  methods  of  attack  are  used  in  the  promotion  of  this 
work.  In  some  States  the  State  program  is  first  given  consideration, 
followed  by  work  on  the  county  programs.  In  other  States  the 
community  and  county  programs  first  are  given  attention,  and  the 
work  is  carried  into  all  the  counties  as  fast  as  possible. 

FARM-MANAGEMENT    EXTENSION    WITH    BOYS    AND    GIRLS 

The  work  with  young  people  has  been  developed  through  farm- 
record  clubs  and  through  farm  accounting  taught  in  the  rural  schools. 
The  boys'  and  girls'  farm-record  clubs  have  experienced  the  greatest 
development  in  Iowa.  (Fig.  5.)  Their  method  includes  a  plan  for 
the  use  of  demonstration  teams,  exhibits,  and  contests  as  means  of 
spreading  the  results  of  the  work  and  of  developing  local  leadership. 

Farm-management  extension  with  boys  and  girls,  although  not 
entirely  out  of  the  experimental  stage,  gives  promise  of  becoming  an 
important  part  of  the  program.  Eight  States  are  now  engaged  in  it, 
and  three  States  had  farm-management  demonstration  teams  at 
State  fairs  in  1924.  In  Iowa  the  farm-management  demonstration 
team  won  the  State  championship  in  competition  with  all  teams  and 
tied  for  third  place  at  the  Tri-State  fair  at  Sioux  City.  (Fig.  6.) 
The  demonstration  teams  took  part  at  a  number  of  meetings  and 
fairs  in  their  local  areas. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  one  reason  why  more  farmers  do  not 
keep  a  record  is  because  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
a  simple  system.  With  this  in  mind,  the  leaders  in  several  States 
have  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  farm  account- 
ing in  the  rural  schools.  To  aid  in  this  connection,  a  sample  record 
of  the  entire  year's  business  transactions  with  all  items  arranged  in 
chronological  order  has  been  used.  Each  pupil  taking  this  work  is 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  account  book  and  one  of  these  sample 
records.  The  problem  is  to  total  the  simple  business  transactions 
and  transfer  them  to  the  proper  pages  in  the  account  book.  After 
all  items  are  transferred  to  the  proper  pages  the  receipts  and  expenses 
for  each  enterprise  are  totaled,  and  the  record  is  summarized. 

Farm-management  extension  with  boys  and  girls  is  first  taken  up 
with  the  proper  State  or  comity  school  officials  and,  if  approved,  is 
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?nt  club  group  in  Iowa. 
Extension  Service) 
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)h  furnished  by  the  Iowa 


usually  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  agriculture  or  arithmetic. 
The  teachers  are  met  at  their  annual  teachers'  institute  or  after  school 
begins,  at  special  meetings,  where  instruction  is  given  them  for  teaching 
the  work.  The  county  extension  agents  usually  attend  to  all  local 
arrangements.  The  teachers,  acting  as  local  leaders,  encourage  the 
pupils  to  begin  records  on  the  home  farm,  and  they  report  to  the 
county  agent  the  names  of  all  pupils  keeping  records  at  home.  The 
Ohio  extension  service  has  furnished,  in  addition  to  the  sample  record 
for  the  use  of  pupils,  a  key  for  the  teacher's  use,  which  is  a  printed 
copy  in  bulletin  form  of  the  account  book  with  all  the  items  of  the 
pupil's  record  placed  on  proper  pages.  This  has  given  the  teachers 
greater  confidence  in  presenting  the  work.  Similar  material  has  also 
been  prepared  in  other  States.  A  large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
have  taken  the  work,  and  the  next  step  is  to  get  them  together  in 
groups  with  the  parents  to  summarize  and  study  the  records  kept 
on  home  farms. 
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The  cooperation  of  the  instructors  in  schools  aided  by  funds  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  has  also  been  instrumental  in  promoting  farm 
accounting.  The  use  of  actual  farm  records  in  farm-management 
instruction  is  becoming  more  general. 

COMMUNITY    ORGANIZATIONS    OR    CLUBS 

Farm-management  clubs  with  local  leaders  have  been  used  to  much 
advantage  in  systematizing  the  work  in  some  of  the  States.  With 
the  increased  use  of  farm-business  facts  in  developing  the  whole  county 
extension  program,  more  use  of  local  leaders  in  organizing  and  pro- 
moting extension  activities  is  regarded  as  important.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  many  phases  of  farm-management  extension  do  not 
permit  the  widespread  use  of  local  leaders,  but  it  is  apparent  that  their 
use  is  good  practice  when  possible.  Continued  effort  is,  therefore, 
being  made  by  the 
leaders  in  each  State 
to  increase  local  initi- 
ative and  leadership. 

In  Maine  13 
county  and  126  com- 
munity project  lead- 
ers assisted  actively 
in  conducting  the 
program.  In  Kansas 
the  farm-manage- 
ment program  is  con- 
ducted through  or- 
ganized farm -man- 
agement and  farm- 
account  clubs.  This 
method  leads  to  the 

dissemination     of      Fig.  6. — The  farm-management  demonstration  team  that  won  the 
/•_!,,  _•      l    j.  State  championship  in  Iowa.     (Photograph  supplied  by  Iowa  Ex- 

timely  economic  data      tension  service) 
or  other  facts  valu- 
able to  the  farmers  in  the  various  areas  of  the  State.     I.  N.  Chapman, 
farm-management  demonstrator,   submitted  the  following  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Kansas  clubs  in  his  annual  report  for  1924: 

Officers  of  the  club  are  president,  vice  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary. 
The  club  members,  besides  keeping  an  account,  have  a  regular  monthly  program. 
Notes  on  suitable  subjects  for  each  monthly  meeting  were  prepared  by  W.  E. 
Grimes  and  R.  M.  Green  of  the  department  of  agricultural  economics  of  the 
State  agricultural  college  and  turned  over  to  the  extension  division  for  mimeo- 
graphing and  distribution  to  farm-account  clubs.  The  county  agent  and  farm- 
management  demonstrator  attended  many  of  these  monthly  meetings  and  aided  in 
the  presentation  and  interpretation  of  the  material.    The  monthly  program  follows : 

January:  Where  the  tax  dollar  comes  from  and  where  it  goes. 

February:  The  price  relation  of  corn  and  hogs. 

March:  Standardization  and  marketing  of  eggs. 

April:  Economic  factors  in  profitable  dairying  on  the  general  farm. 

May:  Cropping  systems. 

June:  Wheat. 

July:  Alfalfa  and  other  hay  crops. 

August:  Wheat. 

September:  The  dairy  market  situation. 

October:  Probable  demand  for  hogs. 

November:  Trends  in  cattle  market. 

December:  Educational  program  for  the  family,  including  suggestions  for 
books  and  magazines. 

85387—28 3 
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The  purpose  is  to  present  as  complete  information  as  possible  on  the  present 
situation.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  accurately  the  future,  but  intelligent  action 
based  on  complete  and  reliable  information  is  more  profitable  than  blind  depend- 
ence upon  chance. 

The  programs  for  the  meetings  deal  with  the  probable  trends  in  production  of 
and  markets  for  specific  farm  products.  One  or  more  farm  products  were  con- 
sidered at  each  meeting.  Materials  were  furnished  as  a  suggested  basis  for 
discussion  and  included  significant  statements  of  production  in  Kansas,  the 
whole  United  States,  and  in  important  producing  countries  throughout  the 
world.  The  trends  of  production  and  demand  in  past  years  and  the  conditions 
causing  these  trends  were  stated  whenever  possible. 

This  part  of  the  project  has  proved  popular  with  the  men  in  the  clubs,  as  it 
gives  them  some  immediate  benefit  from  the  farm-management  program  in  the 
advice  they  get  from  the  notes  and  other  information.  Many  county  agents  are 
using  the  club  organization  as  a  means  of  establishing  all  the  extension  projects 
in  their  respective  communities.  Since  all  the  projects  tend  toward  better  farm 
management  and  better  economic  conditions  on  the  farm,  these  clubs  have 
found  a  real  place  in  the  development  of  extension  programs. 

Leaders  believe  that  a  large  field  of  work  in  farm  management  lies 
with  young  men  who  have  just  started  farming  or  who  have  recently 
begun  the  partial  or  entire  management  of  farms.  These  men  are  in 
a  formative  period  of  their  lives  and  are  receptive  to  sound  ideas  and 
new  points  of  view.  A  good  viewpoint  acquired  at  this  period  may 
influence  their  farm  management  and  practice  permanently.  Large 
numbers  of  young  men  attend  the  farm-management  meetings  and 
schools,  and  many  keep  records  as  the  result  of  such  contacts.  In 
Connecticut  clubs  have  been  organized  with  the  definite  objective  of 
reaching  young  farmers.  Only  young  men  associated  with  the  man- 
agement of  farms  who  give  evidence  of  interest  in  farm-management 
problems  are  invited  into  membership.  The  members  may  be 
scattered  over  a  considerable  area  but  should  be  able  to  attend 
meetings  at  a  central  point.  Each  member  keeps  a  record  of  his 
year's  farm  business,  and  meetings  are  held  during  the  year.  At  the 
first  meeting  accounting  methods  are  explained  and  accounts  started. 
One  field  trip  is  made  to  farms  that  illustrate  the  solution  of  problems 
of  particular  importance  to  the  members  of  the  club.  At  the  final 
meeting  of  the  year  the  completed  accounts  of  the  members  serve  as 
the  basis  for  study  of  the  farm-management  problems  of  the  group. 
The  other  meetings  are  planned  to  cover  local  conditions. 

FARM-MANAGEMENT   TOURS 

As  a  means  of  demonstrating  good  farm  organization  and  manage- 
ment, the  torn'  has  been  found  effective,  and  its  use  is  being  extended 
each  year.  A  score  card  that  provides  space  for  the  important 
points  of  study  at  each  farm  visited  is  given  to  each  person  on  the 
tour.  Its  use  tends  to  crystallize  and  to  make  permanent  the  benefits 
of  the  day's  tour.  A  complete  description  of  the  Woodford  County 
(111.)  tour  for  1924  is  given  on  page  25. 

Barn  tours  have  been  conducted  in  New  York  to  show  efficiency 
and  economy  of  arrangement.  In  New  Hampshire  tours  have  been 
used  to  bring  about  a  better  utilization  of  labor  in  the  leading  enter- 
prises.    (Fig.  7.) 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    TENANT    FARMING 

Improvement  of  business  relationships  between  tenants  and  land- 
lords continues  to  demand  much  attention.  Tenants,  as  well  as 
own ors    take   an   active   part  in   the   farm-management   meetings, 
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schools,  and  tours.  The  interest  of  tenants  in  improved  farm  account- 
ing equals  that  of  owners,  and  in  those  counties  where  tenants  operate 
many  of  the  farms  their  business  is  used  as  freely  as  that  of  owners 
in  demonstrating  practices  of  good  organization  and  management. 

Improvement  of  lease  contracts  was  made  both  by  furnishing 
practical  lease  contracts  and  by  giving  assistance  to  farmers  in  the 
adjustment  of  such  contracts  to  meet  given  conditions.  Tenancy 
problems  have  been  solved  in  landlord-tenant  conferences  and  by 
committees. 

MEETINGS,    EXHIBITS,    NEWS    ARTICLES,    AND    BULLETINS 

The  year  1924  showed  an  improvement  in  the  use  of  such  agencies 
as  meetings,  exhibits,  news  articles,  and  bulletins.  Farm-manage- 
ment topics  were  discussed  at  extension  schools,  farmers'  institutes, 


Fig.  7.— Farm  tour  to  see  a  demonstration  of  an  efficient  method  of  handling  hay.    (Photograph 
supplied  by  New  Hampshire  Extension  Service) 

community  meetings,  and  other  group  meetings  of  farmers.  Some 
of  the  most  popular  subjects  for  discussion  were  "Why  some  farms 
pay  better  than  others/'  "The  price  of  farm  products  and  the  prob- 
able trends,"  "Results  of  cost-account  studies,"  "Farm  finance," 
"Farm  layout,"  and  "Timely  economic  facts  regarding  crop  and 
livestock  production." 

A  type  of  farm-business  school  being  developed  in  a  few  States 
warrants  attention.  In  these  schools  farmers  make  complete  sets 
of  estimates  of  normal  receipts  and  expenditures  expected  in  the 
business  which  they  have  planned  for  the  next  year.  This  is  followed 
by  a  study  and  discussion  of  ways  of  increasing  the  income  from 
unprofitable  farms.  In  areas  where  farmers  have  had  a  bad  year 
they  are  more  interested  in  getting  together  for  a  study  of  the  next 
year's  business  than  for  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  past  year's 
operations.  Both  methods  help  the  farmer  to  look  ahead  in  his 
business  procedure. 
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The  demand  for  well-planned  exhibits  continued.  "Farm  organi- 
zation and  layout  of  successful  farms''  is  one  subject  that  has  con- 
tinued popular  where  well  presented  in  exhibit  form.  In  Iowa  the 
boys'  and  girls'  farm-record  clubs  were  assisted  by  extension  leaders 
in  preparing  instructive  exhibits  through  the  use  of  charts  and  dem- 
onstrations planned  to  illustrate  record-club  work.  These  exhibits 
were  presented  at  several  fairs  in  the  State,  and  in  addition  the 
record  books  kept  and  the  farm-layout  maps  and  stories  prepared  by 
each  club  member  were  shown.  At  some  of  the  fairs  prizes  were 
offered  for  individual  exhibits  by  club  members  and  greater  awards 
given  to  those  with  records  of  one  or  more  year's  work.  The  effect 
of  these  exhibits  was  strengthened  by  record-club  teams  demonstrating 
different  phases  of  record-club  work. 

Another  simple  but  effective  type  of  exhibit,  which  was  prepared 
and  used  in  Wisconsin,  included  a  large  poster  entitled  "  Running  a 
business  without  records  is  like  running  a  clock  without  hands." 
It  showed  a  clock  with  the  hands  removed.  (Fig.  8.)  Copies  of 
the  Wisconsin  account  book  were  also  shown.  This  type  of  exhibit 
is  easy  to  construct  and  use  in  a  large  number  of  counties  and  tells 
the  story  simply  and  effectively.  It  attracted  attention  and  in- 
spired much  discussion.  Other  ingenious  ideas  have  been  used  in 
exhibit  form  to  make  the  work  effective. 

Much  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  value  of  systematic 
educational  work  through  such  channels  as  news  releases,  articles, 
bulletins,  and  mimeographed  reports  or  periodicals.  Wide  publicity 
for  the  results  of  specific  phases  of  work  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  articles  and  news  releases.  However,  too  little  publicity  has  been 
given  to  good  pieces  of  work  while  they  are  in  progress.  Simplifica- 
tion of  subject  matter  also  is  desirable.  If  real  news  articles  and 
other  extension  material  are  to  be  put  into  wider  circulation  and  use, 
unimportant  details  must  be  omitted  and  outstanding,  worth-while 
information  be  given  increased  emphasis.  The  experience  of  farm- 
management  extension  leaders  has  shown  that  subject  matter  to 
be  effective  requires  the  greatest  care  in  preparation  to  insure  a 
simple,  definite  style  aimed  straight  at  real  farm-management 
problems. 

An  important  development  in  the  presentation  of  timely  subject 
matter  has  been  the  issue  of  extension  bulletins  or  mimeographed 
periodicals.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  performs  such  a  service  through 
the  issue  of  a  printed  monthly  report  entitled  "The  Agricultural 
Situation."  Similar  publications  are  issued  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Min- 
nesota, New  York,  and  South  Dakota,  and  a  number  of  other  States 
contribute  opportune  economic  facts  for  publication  through  State 
extension  or  other  agencies. 

THE    COUNTY    PROGRAM 

County  agents'  annual  reports  show  that  farm-management  ex- 
tension work  to  be  most  effective  must  become  a  part  of  the  county- 
extension  program.  Space  will  not  permit  any  extended  reference 
to  county  agents'  reports,  but  one  report  from  each  of  two  States 
is  submitted  as  typical  of  county  activities  in  farm  management 
in  the  better  organized  counties  where  the  work  has  been  in  progress 
several  vears. 
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County  Agent  R.  N.  Atherton,  of  Androscoggin  and  Sagadahoc 
Counties  (often  called  the  twin  counties),  Me.,  reported  as  follows 
on  his  farm-management  program: 

Farm  accounts. — -Groups  of  farmers  are  aided  in  a  simple  and  practical  method 
of  keeping  accounts  and  in  using  the  accounts  to  increase  the  profits  of  the 


Running  a  Business 
without  recorcis^ 


USE  A  WISCONSIN  FARM  RECORD  BOOK 
WISCONSIN  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Fig.  8.— A  poster  used  in  farm-account  work  in  Wisconsin 

business  by  discovering  the  "leaks"  and  determining  the  combination  of  crops 
and  livestock  best  adapted  to  their  conditions.  This  project,  having  been  in 
progress  for  several  years,  has  resolved  itself  into  two  sections:  (1)  Maintaining 
those  cooperators  who  keep  a  record  every  year,  and  (2)  procuring  new  ones. 
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The  first  group  is  handled  almost  entirely  through  a  card  file  in  the  office.  This 
shows  when  each  man's  record  is  due  to  close,  and  other  facts.  A  letter  is  sent 
each  farmer  near  the  end  of  his  year,  inclosing  an  application  card  which  he  fills 
out  and  returns  for  a  new  book.  When  the  record  closes  he  is  forwarded  another 
book  and  at  the  same  time  requested  to  lend  us  the  completed  book  for  a  county 
summary. 

Most  of  the  new  cooperators  are  obtained  at  the  community  planning  meetings 
when  the  project  is  explained,  leaders  chosen,  new  men  enrolled  as  cooperators, 
and  arrangements  made  for  further  subject-matter  meetings.  Circular  letters 
were  also  used,  prepared  by  the  farm-management  specialist.  For  the  new 
men,  assistance  in  starting  their  accounts  was  given,  largely  in  group  meetings. 
An  "accounts  started"  card  was  used,  being  sent  to  all  men  who  were  not  inter- 
viewed, with  the  request  that  they  return  the  card  if  the  book  had  been  started. 
We  like  this  system  very  much,  as  the  response  was  prompt  and  permitted  an 
accurate  record  to  be  kept. 

The  1923  books  which  closed  this  spring  were  summarized  during  the  summer 
and  a  copy  made  in  the  Orono  office  for  each  man  who  sent  in  a  completed  record. 
This  permitted  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  farm  business,  the  results  of  which 
were  embodied  in  a  county  summary.  The  men  use  this  summary  as  a  guide  in 
the  more  profitable  organization  of  their  business  and  also  as  a  comparison  of 
their  farms  with  the  average. 

Eighteen  men  have  kept  continuous  records  for  the  last  three  years  or  longer. 
These  men  profited  by  an  intelligent  use  of  their  accounts.  The  gain  in  labor 
income  for  this  group  amounted  to  $250,  whereas  the  average  gain  was  only 
$90,  comparing  1921  with  1923. 

Poultry  accounts. — The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  encourage  the  keeping  of 
poultry  accounts  and  to  demonstrate  from  the  summary  of  these  accounts  the 
effect  of  certain  factors  and  methods  of  management  upon  the  return  from  the 
flock. 

New  cooperators  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  circular  letter  prepared  at  the 
Orono  office  by  the  farm-management  specialist  and  sent  to  a  selected  list  of 
poultrymen  taken  from  the  survey  sheets.  Enrollment  cards  were  inclosed  in 
the  letters.  The  names  of  those  enrolling  were  sent  to  Orono,  and  books  and 
instructions  relative  to  keeping  the  account  were  forwarded  them.  All  the 
accounts  were  started  November  1.  A  duplicate  of  the  inventor}^  was  sent  to 
Orono  on  a  special  form.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  men  sent  to  the  Orono 
office  a  summary  of  the  month's  account  on  blanks  provided.  From  these  a 
statement  was  returned  each  month  showing  the  average  egg  production  and 
other  facts  for  all  flocks.  » 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  account  book  was  sent  in,  summarized,  and  returned. 
Questionnaires  covering  improvements,  such  as  type  of  house  and  feed,  were 
filled  out.  From  these  a  State  and  county  summary  was  prepared  showing  the 
effects  of  different  factors  and  methods  of  management  upon  returns.  A  copy 
of  this  summary  was  sent  to  each  man  who  kept  an  account.  Forty-six  coopera- 
tors enrolled,  and  30  completed  this  work. 

The  records  have  proved  very  valuable.  One  man  reported  that,  although  he 
sold  20  dozen  more  eggs  in  April  than  in  November,  his  account  showed  that  he 
made  $4  more  net  profit  in  November.  This  fact,  which  he  had  not  realized, 
gave  him  a  clue  to  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  early  hatching  to  obtain 
high-priced  fall  eggs. 

Potato  cost  accounts. — The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  demonstrate  a  method 
of  determining  the  cost  of  producing  potatoes,  to  make  data  available  on  the 
cost  of  producing  the  crop,  and  to  study  and  analyze  the  principal  production 
costs  so  as  to  determine  the  variations  in  the  costs  and  their  causes  in  order  that 
more  economical  production  methods  might  be  adopted. 

A  circular  letter  accompanied  by  an  enrollment  card  was  prepared  by  the 
county  agent  and  sent  to  potato  growers  on  a  selected  list.  Each  cooperator 
forwarded  a  weekly  report  of  labor  used  on  the  crop  and  items  of  cost.  The 
returns  were  totaled  by  the  farm-management  specialist  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
the  cost  of  different  operations  in  order  that  standards  of  efficiency  might  be 
determined.  A  county  summary  was  made  and  a  copy  returned  to  each  man. 
Fifteen  cooperators  enrolled,  and  eleven  completed  the  work. 

Young-orchard  cost  accounts. — The  object  of  this  work  was  to  aetermine  the 
cost  of  bringing  a  young  orchard  into  commercial  bearing.  Circular  letters  with 
enrollment  cards  were  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  men  who  were  setting  orchards  of 
100  trees  or  more.  The  names  of  these  men  were  forwarded  to  the  farm-manage- 
ment specialist,  who  sent  them  cost  pads  and  instructions.  Periodically,  when 
called  for,  the  costs  were  sent  in  by  the  demonstrator.     These  were  tabulated, 
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and  a  record  is  being  kept  to  determine  all  the  costs  involved  from  the  time  of 
starting  the  orchard  until  it  reaches  the  commercial  bearing  stage. 

Labor-saving  meetings. — To  maintain  and  increase  interest  in  farm  manage- 
ment, a  number  of  meetings  were  arranged  for  at  the  community  planning  meet- 
ings and  held  in  February.  These  dealt  primarily  with  labor-saving  devices  and 
economical  production.  Mr.  Jones  prepared  a  set  of  charts  showing  cost  figures 
for  various  crops  and  returns  from  different  combinations.  A  set  of  slides  was 
shown  to  illustrate  improved  methods. 

The  summaries  made  up  from  dairy  farms  were  supplemented  by  data  regard- 
ing methods  of  dairy-herd  management  in  order  to  measure  the  effect  which  cer- 
tain practices  have  upon  dairy-farm  profits.  The  necessary  information  was 
obtained  on  a  visit  to  the  farm.  The  data  were  classified  to  show  what  methods 
and  practices  in  herd  management  were  most  profitable  and  were  included  in  the 
farm-account  summary.     The  results  of  this  project  show: 

Accounts  started 73 

Accounts  completed 40 

Accounts  summarized 38 

Accounts  started  in  1924 67 

Accounts  being  kept  to  date 56 

A  far  larger  number  of  farm  accounts  should  be  kept  and  summarized.  A 
much  more  accurate  and  complete  county  study  could  be  made  if  more  records 
were  available  from  various  types  of  farms.  Furthermore,  it  is  fairly  conclusive 
that  the  men  who  keep  records  stand  a  better  chance  to  increase  their  incomes 
than  those  who  do  not. 

Farm-management  extension  school. — A  two-day  school  was  held  for  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Livermore.  The  project  leader  circulated  a  petition  to  obtain 
the  necessary  signers  and  made  all  local  arrangements.  The  program  consisted 
of  lectures  and  discussions  of  cost  accounts,  economical  production,  farm  man- 
agement, and  related  subjects.  One  of  the  features  of  this  school  was  the  tractor 
discussion  which  the  county  agent  arranged  between  two  tractor  owners  on  one 
side  and  two  others  who  were  interested  in  purchasing  tractors  to  bring  out  ideas 
for  and  against  the  use  of  a  tractor. 

Adult  farm-management  clubs. — An  attempt  was  made  at  Green  and  Turner, 
where  it  was  thought  there  might  be  some  interest,  to  start  an  adult  club.  Our 
work  with  different  types  of  records  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  some 
valuable  information  is  now  available.  We  have  thought  for  some  time  that  if 
we  could  take  a  group  of  men  and  work  with  them  more  closely  and  directly, 
assisting  where  desired  in  the  solution  of  management  problems  arising  on  their 
own  farms,  and  could  carry  the  work  along  for  a  period  of  time  in  progressive 
steps,  everyone  involved  would  be  well  rewarded. 

A  program  consisting  of  four  meetings  was  outlined  as  follows: 

(1)  In  April,  a  general  consideration  of  the  principles  of  farm  management, 
supplemented  by  a  discussion  of  the  business  planned  by  each  man  for  the 
coming  season. 

(2)  In  June,  the  relationship  of  livestock  to  the  farm  business. 

(3)  In  October,  the  relationship  of  crops  to  the  farm  business. 

(4)  A  general  summary  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  winter. 

(5)  An  auto  tour  during  the  summer  to  visit  the  places  that  illustrate  certain 
good  points  in  farm  management. 

The  first  three  of  these  meetings  have  been  held  in  each  community,  and  in- 
creased attention  and  interest  were  shown  at  each  meeting.  The  project  leaders 
made  all  necessary  local  arrangements  and  helped  to  advertise  the  meetings. 
Notices  were  sent  from  this  office  to  each  farmer  on  the  survey  list.  The  farm- 
management  specialist  was  the  speaker  at  each  meeting. 

The  following  report  was  submitted  by  Paul  E.  Johnston,  farm 
adviser,  Woodford  County,  111. : 

The  farm-management  project  is  the  largest  single  project  conducted  by  the 
farm  bureau  and  has  had  a  vast  influence.  This  project,  in  cooperation  with 
the  farm-management  department  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  started  in 
Woodford  County  when  the  farm  bureau  was  organized,  and  a  number  of  farmers 
have  kept  the  simple  farm-account  book  each  year  during  the  period. 

Farm  accounts. — In  the  last  4  years,  we  started  about  110  account  books  each 
year  and  closed  about  100  of  them.     Our  project  is  outlined  as  follows: 

About  the  middle  of  December,  we  mail  to  each  cooperator  a  letter  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  will  need  to  take  a  closing  inventory  on  the  1st  of 
January.     Also,  we  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  series  of  meetings  will 
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be  held  in  the  county  to  which  he  is  to  bring  his  farm-account  book  and  check  it 
over  with  the  farm  adviser  or  a  representative  from  the  farm-management 
department  of  the  university.  We  ordinarily  arrange  nine  of  these  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  cooperators  attend,  but 
there  are  always  some  men  who  are  not  able  to  come.  Some  of  these  will  bring 
their  account  books  to  the  farm-bureau  office,  and  others  will  give  their  books 
to  the  farm  adviser  as  he  goes  over  the  County.  At  the  time  of  the  meetings,  we 
make  an  effort  to  see  that  all  entries  are  in  the  book  and  are  correct.  We  do  not 
take  time  at  the  meetings  to  complete  the  summary.  We  furnish  the  cooperator 
with  a  new  book  and  bring  his  completed  book  to  the  office  where  all  additions 
are  checked  on  the  machine,  and  the  summary  is  completed  and  copied  into  our 
permanent  record.     The  account  book  is  then  returned  to  the  farmer. 

A  series  of  follow-up  visits  is  always  made  during  the  summer  months,  usually 
about  the  time  of  oats  cutting.  The  farm  adviser  and  a  representative  from  the 
university  visit  each  cooperator  in  order  to  go  over  the  book  and  make  sure  that 
it  is  up-to-date  and  that  entries  are  being  made  properly.  However,  the  most 
important  factor  of  this  visit  is  the  return  to  the  man  of  a  copy  of  the  county 
summary  which  shows  his  farm  business  in  about  50  different  items  as  compared 
with  the  best,  the  average,  and  the  poorest  in  the  county.  This  year  we  used  a 
special  chart  which  showed  graphically  a  man's  position  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  whole  group.     (Table  8.) 

Table  8. — Find  your  farm  leaks 

[Woodford  County,  111.,  1923] 

[The  numbers  just  above  the  line  across  the  middle  of  this  table  are  approximately  the  averages  for  your 
county  for  the  factors  named  at  the  tops  of  the  columns.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column  at  the 
point  where  the  number  represents  your  efficiency  for  that  factor,  you  can  see  where  youi  efficiency  is 
above  the  average  and  where  it  is  below  the  average] 


Rate 

earned 
(per  cent) 

Bushels  per  acre  of— 

Returns  per  $100 
invested  in— 

Crop  acres 
per— 

Expense 
per  $100 

gross 
income 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Hogs  Poultry 

Man 

Horse 

8.50 

90 

90 

45 

$330  !   $370 

150 

43 

$18 

8.25 

88 

88 

44 

320     360 

147 

42 

20 

8.00 

86 

86 

43 

310     350 

144 

41 

22 

7.75 

84 

84 

42 

300     340 

141 

4(J 

24 

7.50 

82 

82 

41 

290     330 

138 

39 

26 

7.25 

80 

SO 

40 

280     320 

135 

38 

28 

7.00 

78 

78 

39 

270  I   310 

132 

37 

30 

6.75 

76 

76 

38 

260     300 

129 

36 

32 

6.50 

74 

74 

37 

250 

290 

126 

35 

34 

6.25 

72 

72 

36 

240 

280 

123 

34 

36 

6.00 

70 

7U 

35 

230 

270 

120 

33 

38 

5.75 

68 

68 

34 

220 

260 

117 

32 

4U 

5.50 

66 

166 

33 

210 

250 

114 

31 

42 

5.25 

164 

64 

32 

200 

240 

111 

130 

44 

5.00 

62 

62 

31 

190 

230 

108 

29 

46 

4.  75 

60 

60 

30 

180 

220 

105 

28 

48 

4.50 

58 

58 

29 

170 

210 

102 

27 

50 

4.25 

56 

56 

!28 

160  j   200 

99 

26 

52 

4.00 

54 

54 

27 

150 

190 

96 

25 

54 

3.75 

52 

52 

26 

140 

180 

93 

24 

56 

3.50 

50 

50 

25 

130 

170 

90 

.23 

58 

3.25 

48 

48 

24 

120 

160 

187 

22 

60 

3.00 

46 

46 

23 

110 

150 

84 

21 

62 

2.75 

44 

44 

22 

100 

140 

81 

20 

64 

2.50 

42 

42 

21 

90 

130 

78 

19 

66 

2.25 

40 

40 

20 

180 

120 

75 

18 

68 

2.00 

38 

38 

19 

70 

110 

72 

17 

70 

1.75 

36 

36 

18 

60 

100 

69 

16 

72 

il.50 

34 

34 

17 

50 

190 

66 

15 

74 

1.25 

32 

32 

16 

40 

80 

63 

14 

176 

1.00 

30 

30 

15 

30 

70 

60 

13 

78 

.75 

28 

28 

14 

20 

60 

57 

12 

80 

.50 

26 

26 

13 

10 

50 

54 

11 

82 

.25 

24 

24 

12 

0 

40 

51 

10 

84 

.00 

22 

22 

11 

-10 

30 

48 

9 

86 

-.25 

20 

20 

10 

-20 

20 

45 

8 

88 

-.50 

18 

18 

9 

-30 

10 

42 

7 

90 

— .  75 

16 

16 

8 

-40 

0 

39 

6 

92 

-1.00 

14 

14 

7 

-50 

-10 

36 

5 

94 

-1.25 

12 

12 

6 

-60 

-20 

33 

4 

96 

-1.50 

10 

10 

5 

-70 

-30 

30 

3 

98 

-1.75 

8 

8 

4 

-80 

-40 

27 

2 

100 

-2.00 

6 

6 

3 

-90 

-50 

24 

1 

102 

Representing  the  standing  of  one  farmer 
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The  figures  are  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  the  standing  of  any  farmer  for 
each  standard  shown.  A  double  line  across  the  page  indicates  the  point  of  the 
average  of  the  whole  group.  At  the  time  we  talked  to  each  farmer,  we  drew  a 
line  in  each  column  to  represent  his  standing,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  interview 
the  man  was  able  to  see  by  merely  glancing  at  the  page  where  he  was  high,  where 
he  was  low,  and  where  just  the  average.  The  majority  of  our  cooperators  said 
that  this  was  the  best  way  in  which  they  had  had  the  matter  presented  to  them. 
Such  a  service  enables  a  wide-awake  man  to  pick  out  his  farm  needs  and  to 
improve  his  business. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  earned  on  the  investment  last  year  was  3.15  per 
cent.  The  32  most  profitable  farms  were  able  to  earn  5.28  per  cent  interest,  and 
the  poorer  group  earned  only  1.8  per  cent  on  their  investment. 

Farm-management  tour. — The  farm-management  tour  has  been  an  annual 
event  for  several  years.  We  visit  a  few  farms  in  the  county  where  records  have 
been  kept  and  where  some  definite  fundamental  facts  can  be  clearly  demonstrated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  who  are  on  the  tour.  We  state  clearly  that  we  do 
not  visit  those  farms  because  they  are  ideal  farms,  but  because  the  visit  brings 
out  some  factor  underlying  the  principles  of  good  farm  management.  On  some 
farms,  we  point  out  weaknesses  in  the  organization  which  keep  those  farms  from 
earning  as  high  a  rate  of  interest  on  investment  as  some  other  farms.  We  found 
that  there  was  not  a  single  farm  in  the  county  last  year  where  all  the  factors 
studied  were  above  the  average. 

Farm  No.  1. — -This  farm  is  located  on  a  rather  light  soil  and  produces  both 
grain  and  livestock.  The  things  studied  were  the  rotation,  the  crop  yields,  and 
the  use  of  livestock.  The  farmer  had  been  using  an  abundance  of  limestone, 
phosphate,  and  alfalfa,  so  that  his  crop  yields  on  the  lighter  soil  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  yields  of  the  whole  group.  In  addition,  his  crop  of 
spring  pigs  had  been  raised  under  the  sanitation  system,  whereby  they  were 
farrowed  in  clean  pens,  pastured  in  a  clover  field,  and  watered  from  the  well  at 
the  house.  The  pigs  were  not  allowed  to  run  through  the  old  lots,  so  the  danger 
of  infection  was  avoided. 

Farm  No.  2. — The  second  stop  was  on  the  farm  of  the  man  who  earned  last 
year  the  highest  rate  of  interest  on  his  investment  of  any  farmer  in  the  county. 
A  study  was  made  of  the  relation  between  different  phases  of  farm  work,  such  as 
crop  yields,  efficient  livestock,  keeping  down  expenses,  and  the  use  of  legumes. 
The  farmer  had  been  growing  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  for  some  time  and  had 
developed  a  system  whereby  his  beef  cattle  were  carried  efficiently. 

Farm  No.  3. — On  this  farm  the  rate  of  interest  earned  was  rather  high,  and 
from  the  facts  included  on  the  chart  we  were  not  able  to  show  why  the  rate  of 
interest  should  be  so  high.  However,  it  was  noted  that  there  was  no  place  on 
the  chart  for  alfalfa.  We  drove  into  the  middle  of  a  20-acre  field  of  alfalfa  which 
had  been  seeded  in  oats  in  the  spring  and  was  then  knee-high.  The  owner  of  the 
farm  said  that  for  some  years  he  had  been  growing  15  or  more  acres  of  alfalfa 
on  the  120-acre  farm,  and  it  was  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  alfalfa  hay  which 
had  made  this  farm  rank  so  high  in  the  rate  of  interest  earned. 

Farm  No.  4- — The  rate  of  interest  earned  on  the  fourth  farm  was  not  so  high. 
The  object  of  the  visit  was  to  show  the  value  of  the  account  books  in  revealing 
the  weak  places  in  an  organization.  On  this  farm  the  efficiency  of  livestock  was 
high,  the  efficiency  with  use  of  labor  was  good,  and  the  farmer  had  been  able  to 
keep  his  expenses  down  fairly  well.  But  investigation  showed  that  little  money 
was  invested  in  livestock,  that  most  of  the  receipts  came  from  the  sale  of  grain, 
and  that  the  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  yields  were  below  the  average.  This  worked 
out  well  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer  had  a  sweet-clover  pasture,  was 
preparing  ground  for  the  sowing  of  alfalfa,  had  spread  a  carload  of  lime  the  year 
before,  and  had  ordered  more  lime  for  use  this  year.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
already  used  the  information  gained  from  his  account  book  and  was  endeavoring 
to  increase  his  crop  yields. 

Farm  No.  5. — The  next  was  an  80-acre  farm  where  all  the  factors  except  one 
were  above  the  average.  The  rate  of  interest  earned  was  high.  In  crop  yields 
this  farm  ranked  among  the  10  highest;  the  efficiency  with  hogs  and  poultry  was 
particularly  high;  labor  efficiency  was  good;  and  expenses  were  low.  The  only 
factor  that  was  below  the  average  was  beef  cattle,  in  which  the  investment  was 
small.  Limestone  and  sweet  clover  had  been  used  on  this  farm  for  one  complete 
rotation.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  last  field  was  showing  an  excellent  stand 
of  sweet  clover  in  the  stubble  following  oats. 

Farm  No.  6. — This  visit  was  designed  to  convince  skeptical  landlords  and 
tenants  that  limestone  and  phosphate  can  be  applied  profitably  where  the  land 
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is  rented.  In  this  case,  a  canning  company  had  been  paying  cash  rent  for  a 
number  of  farms  that  had  been  held  on  three  to  five  year  leases.  The  canning 
company  agreed  to  apply  limestone  and  phosphate,  and  to  grow  sweet  clover 
in  that  part  of  the  rotation  which  was  seeded  to  oats.  The  rotation  consisted 
of  three  years  of  sweet  corn  and  one  year  of  oats  seeded  to  sweet  clover.  We 
visited  several  stubble  fields  where  lime  had  been  applied  and  where  an  excellent 
stand  of  sweet  clover  was  showing.  We  also  visited  a  field  of  sweet  corn  where 
the  sweet  clover  had  been  plowed  under  the  past  year  and  found  that  the  yield 
resulting  from  the  plowing  under  of  the  sweet  clover  was  almost  double.  We 
brought  out  the  fact  clearly  at  that  time  that  it  was  possible  for  a  landlord  and 
tenant  to  work  out  a  suitable  arrangement  whereby  limestone  could  be  bought 
and  applied  to  the  land  with  profit  to  both  parties. 

Farm-bureau  farm-management  service. — For  a  number  of  3^ears  there  had 
been  more  farm-account  books  kept  in  Woodford  County  than  in  all  the  other 
counties  of  the  State.  However,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  number  of 
account  books  being  kept  in  the  State  was  greatly  increased.  It  became  apparent 
to  the  extension  workers  at  the  university  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
as  much  service  all  over  the  State  as  had  been  given  to  the  cooperators  in  Wood- 
ford County.  Therefore  a  plan  was  worked  out  whereby  such  service  could  be 
put  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

In  October  a  meeting  was  held  in  Woodford  County  which  was  attended 
by  representatives  from  the  farm-management  department  of  the  university  and 
by  farm-bureau  men  from  the  four  counties  of  McLean,  Livingston,  Tazewell, 
and  Woodford.  At  this  time  the  idea  was  advanced  that  the  farm-management 
service  was  valuable  to  the  individual  farmer  and  that  there  were  probably 
200  or  250  farmers  in  the  four  counties  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  special 
assessment  in  addition  to  their  farm-bureau  dues,  provided  one  man  could  be 
hired  for  full-time  work  who  would  do  nothing  except  supervise  the  keeping 
of  these  accounts  and  the  returning  of  summaries  to  the  cooperators.  This 
meeting  led  to  the  organization  of  the  farm-bureau  farm-management  service 
plan.  Such  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  four  coun- 
ties and  the  farm-management  department  of  the  university.  Under  this  plan, 
the  university  agreed  to  stand  approximately  one-third  of  the  expenses,  and 
each  member  will  pay  from  $10  to  $20  per  year,  depending  on  the  size  of  his 
farm. 

During  the  last  week  in  November,  66  men  were  interviewed  in  Woodford 
County,  and  52  of  these  66  men  signed  checks  for  a  three-year  period  to  signify 
their  intention  of  availing  themselves  of  this  service.  If  this  plan  is  received  as 
favorably  in  the  other  counties,  a  competent  man  will  be  employed  to  work  with 
these  200  to  250  cooperators  for  the  next  three  years,  commencing  Januarv  1, 
1925. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    TIME    OF    THE    FARM-MANAGEMENT 
DEMONSTRATOR 

The  proportion  of  time  which  farm-management  demonstrators 
devoted  annually  to  field  work  was  reported  for  nine  States  in  1924. 
This  varies  from  41  to  53  per  cent,  averaging  45  per  cent  of  their  time 
spent  in  the  field,  or  a  total  of  about  135  days. 

An  idea  of  the  distribution  of  time  among  the  various  activities 
is  given  in  Table  9  for  eight  States.  Seven  of  these  States  are  in  the 
central  western  and  the  other  in  the  southern  division.  No  two  States 
have  arrived  at  the  same  place  at  the  same  time  in  the  development  of 
this  work.  Therefore,  the  distribution  of  time  to  the  different  lines 
of  work  varies  from  State  to  State,  depending  upon  the  length  of 
time  the  work  has  been  under  way,  the  amount  of  man  power  and 
subject  matter  available,  and  the  problems  arising  in  the  various 
farming  areas. 
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Table  9. — Distribution  oj  time  of  farm-management  demonstrators  spent  on 
various  phases  of  work  in  eight  States 


Item 

Percentage  of  time  spent  in  each  class  of  work  in  State  No.— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Farm  organization  and  farm  account- 

Per  cent 
42 
8 
8 

29 

Per  cent 
17 
33 

25 
20 

Per  cent 
50 

Per  cent 
42 

17 
26 

Per  cent 
48 

2 

Per  cent 
75 
18 

Per  cent 
30 
20 

Per  cent 
27 

10 

Dissemination   of   timely   economic 

25 
13 

25 
4 

17 

15 

22 

12 

16 

7 

Tours,  general  meetings,  and  other 
work ... 

13 

5 

7 

12 

56 

MEASURING    RESULTS 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  ways  of  measuring 
results  of  farm-management  extension.  Because  the  work  deals 
with  the  relationships  involved  in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  entire  farm,  results  are  not  easily  measured.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  use  a  number  of  measurements  and  in  many  instances 
to  give  these  a  long-time  rather  than  a  single-year  application. 
There  are  projects  in  farm  management  the  benefits  of  which  are 
immediate,  but  the  lines  of  work  that  have  been  given  the  greatest 
attention  and  that  are  considered  to  be  basic  depend  for  their  value 
on  a  number  of  years'  work.  It  is  also  recognized  that  it  is  the  job 
of  the  farm-management  extension  man  to  show  the  weaknesses  in 
the  organization  of  the  farm  business,  which  the  county  agent  and 
subject-matter  extension  specialists  will  assist  in  remedying. 

The  value  to  the  farmer  of  farm  record  keeping  can  best  be  pre- 
sented by  showing  results  of  its  application  to  his  own  business.  In 
Maine,  M.  D.  Jones,  cooperating  with  the  county  agricultural  agents, 
received  information  from  a  large  number  of  farmers  who  keep 
accounts,  and  his  report  follows: 

Statements  have  been  received  from  farmers  in  five  counties  showing  the 
following  ways  in  which  their  accounts  have  been  of  assistance  to  them: 

(1)  Keeping  accounts  has  made  farming  more  interesting  and  has  encouraged 
farmers  to  do  better  work. 

"It  encourages  one  to  try  to  do  better." 

"It  increases  interest  in  farming  as  a  business." 

"I  try  to  make  each  project  pay  better  each  year." 

(2)  Keeping  accounts  has  helped  farmers  to  keep  down  expenses. 
"It  enabled  me  to  eliminate  useless  expenses." 

"The  poultry  account  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  had  too  many  boarders 
and  that  culling  was  the  remedy." 

"My  first  summary  showed  that  I  was  paying  $1.07  for  feed  for  $1  returns. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  me,  and  I  promptly  began  studying  my  feed  costs.  I  think 
I  have  them  on  a  better  ratio  now." 

"I  have  cut  down  on  my  hired  help." 

"My  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  fact  that  we  can  not  expect  to  farm  suc- 
cessfully without  knowing  exactly  where  we  stand,  not  only  as  to  our  farming 
as  a  whole  but  as  to  every  crop  and  project." 

(3)  Accounts  have  shown  farmers  what  things  paid  best. 

"I  have  found  that  under  our  farm  conditions  the  combination  of  dairying, 
poultry  raising,  orchard  cultivation,  and  potato  growing  provides  the  most 
steady  and  reliable  income. 

"It  shows  during  what  months  one  needs  to  work  for  more  receipts." 
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"I  believe  that  if  the  majority  of  farmers  would  keep  accounts,  it  would  effect 
a  vast  change  in  many  farming  enterprises,  for  it  renders  exact  what  was  merely 
guesswork,  and  the  trouble  of  keeping  accounts  soon  becomes  an  interesting 
recreation."' 

(4)  Keeping  accounts  has  caused  farmers  to  study  their  business  and  make 
changes. 

"I  am  doing  more  extensive  poultry  business  and  keeping  more  cows." 

"Have  cut  down  the  number  of  my  cows  and  am  doing  more  poultry  business.' 

'"Have  culled  out  some  of  my  low-producing  cows." 

"Have  fed  more  grain  and  green  stuff  to  cows." 

'"Have  raised  more  grain  and  hired  less  help." 

''Have  eliminated  unprofitable  crops." 

"I  am  going  to  change  to  more  poultry  and  orchard." 

"I  changed  to  a  better  grade  of  livestock." 

As  an  example  of  how  farmers  have  analyzed,  studied,  and  im- 
proved the  different  phases  of  their  business  after  keeping  accounts, 
quotations  are  taken  from  the  book  of  one  Maine  farmer  who,  after 
a  study  of  his  year's  business,  set  down  notes  as  follows: 

I  decreased  loss  of  cattle  from  S572  in  1922  to  S361  in  1923.  chiefly  due  to 
reduction  in  inventory  by  S116  and  cut  in  labor  charge  of  S100.  Grain  cost 
more,  but  income  was  about  the  same. 

Loss  in  poultry;  got  less  for  fowls,  and  grain  prices  were  higher.  Decrease  in 
inventory. 

Larger  income  on  hogs,  due  to  having  more  pigs  to  sell. 

Very  little  done  in  woods  on  account  of  building  house.  Firewood  more  than 
covers  loss  shown. 

Good  luck  in  potatoes  due  to  certified  seed. 

Gone  out  of  seed-oats  business.  Did  well  last  spring,  but  poor  crop  this  fall. 
Must  increase  yield. 

Feed  crops  department  pays  its  own  way. 

Sweet  corn  a  failure  for  two  years.     Loss  of  over  $100  per  year. 

Costs  about  SI  a  day  to  keep  a  team;  S170  to  $200  a  year  for  equipment. 

The  results  of  two  years'  study  of  farm  accounts,  together  with  the 
changes  made  in  the  second  year,  are  given  by  J.  C.  Galloway, 
farm-management  demonstrator,  for  one  farmer  and  his  son  cooperat- 
ing in  the  farm-management  club  work  in  Iowa.  (Fig.  9.)  The 
strong  points  of  their  farm  business,  the  weak  points  in  1922,  and 
the  changes  made  in  1923  were  given,  as  follows: 

Strong  points,  1922: 

Good  crop  yields  and  good  returns  from  hogs. 

Livestock  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  consumed $170.  00 

Hos  receipts  per  sow 149.  00 

Weak  points.  1922: 

Dairy-product  receipts  per  cow... 34.  00 

Crop  acres  per  man 41.  00 

Crop  acres  per  horse 17.  00 

12  small,  irregular  fields. 
Changes  made,  1923: 

Rented  more  land. 

Replanned  fields  and  reduced  the  number. 

Introduced  a  minor  rotation  for  hogs. 

Sold  two  scrub  cows. 

Purchased  three  cows  of  good  dairy  breed. 

Increased  crop  acres  per  man  to  67. 

Increased  crop  acres  per  horse  to  20. 

Receipts  per  cow  increased  to  $45. 

In  Bulletin  252,  University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  H.  C.  M.  Case  and  M.  L.  Mosher  (2)  have  presented  some 
facts  on  the  benefits  of  farm  accounts  to  a  group  of  farmers  keeping 
and  studying  them  over  a  seven-year  period.  Their  study  showed 
that  the   19  farmers  who  kept  records  for  the  seven-year  period 
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realized  an  average  net  income  in  1922  larger  by  approximately  $650 
than  might  have  been  possible  had  they  not  used  the  accounts  to 
determine  how  they  might  improve  their  farm  business. 

A  similar  check-up  by  R.  F.  Taber  in  Ohio  in  one  area  where  farm- 
ers had  kept  and  studied  their  records  for  several  years  showed  an 
increase  in  net  income  of  $1,200  on  the  same  group  of  farms  for  the 
period  of  four  years,  or  $300  a  year  increase  after  price  changes  had 
been  estimated  and  allowed  for. 

M.  D.  Jones,  of  Maine,  collected  the  records  from  73  farmers  for 
three  years.  The  average  labor  income  of  these  73  farmers  was  $264 
greater  in  1923  than  in  1921,  whereas  the  increase  on  the  average 
farm  was  but  $90. 

An  example  of  the  long-time  changes  being  brought  about  by 
farm-management  work  is  given  in  Figure  10.     A  change  involving 


Fig. 


-A  farmer  and  his  son  making  a  study  of  their  farm  layout.    (Photograph  supplied 
Iowa  Extension  Service) 


by 


the  whole  system  of  organization  as  shown  here  usually  requires  a 
period  of  years  for  constructive  and  profitable  results.  This  example 
of  improved  farm  layout  on  a  100-acre  hill-land  farm  was  one  of  the 
results  of  extension  work  over  a  period  of  years  in  Washington  County, 
Ohio.  The  farmer  reduced  his  crop  acreage  in  the  replanning  from 
56  to  42  acres,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  quality  of  his  prod- 
ucts and  the  total  volume  of  business.  He  formerly  practiced  a 
six-year  and  now  a  three-year  rotation.  In  the  rearrangement,  he 
had  more  pasture  and  more  livestock,  grew  more  feed  crops  on  the 
reduced  acreage,  saved  400  rods  of  fencing,  reduced  his  hired  labor 
by  one  month,  and  increased  his  labor  income  from  $388  to  $607. 

Another  means  of  measuring  results  is  to  make  a  check  of  all  the 
farmers  in  attendance  at  meetings  to  find  out  what  practices  they 
intend  to  adopt  as  a  result  of  the  meeting.     This  method  helps  in 
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evaluating  the  subject  matter  as  well  as  in  finding  out  the  interests 
of  the  farmers.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  M.  D. 
Jones,  of  Maine,  gives  the  results  of  one  month's  work: 

During  February  and  March,  a  series  of  49  all-day  farm  meetings  with  a  total 
attendance  of  1,202  was  completed.  As  a  result,  the  farmers  signed  statements 
indicating  that  they  planned  to  adopt  1,329  recommended  practices.  These 
meetings  have  been  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  farm-accounting  project,  the 
object  being  to  carry  to  farmers  generally  the  lessons  taught  by  the  farm  accounts 
that  have  been  kept  and  analyzed  in  the  State.  Information  on  price  trends 
was  used  to  bring  out  the  importance  of  particular  factors  under  present  condi- 
tions, and  a  set  of  lantern  slides  emphasized  the  argument  for  greater  economy 
in  the  use  of  labor.     The  program  aimed  to  encourage  the  following: 

(1)  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  production  by  the  use  of  better  sires,  better 
strains  of  hens,  and  better  seed. 
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Field  A  -  Old  orchard  and  pasture 
Fields  B,  D,  E,FG,  H  -Rotation  land 
Field  C  -  Permanent  pasture 
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No  Fencing  where  the  dashed  lines  are 

Fig.  10.— A  reorganized  farm  plan 


(2)  Reduction  of  feeding  costs  by  the  use  of  more  home-grown  grains  and 
legume  feeds  and  improvement  of  pastures. 

(3)  Closer  contact  with  market,  where  practicable,  by  development  of  sales  to 
tourists,  by  retail  routes,  and  by  roadside  markets. 

(4)  Reduction  of  labor  costs  by  (a)  the  use  of  labor-saving  methods,  (p)  the 
use  of  labor-saving  equipment,  (c)  proper  planning  to  distribute  labor  more 
evenly  throughout  the  year. 

(5)  Minor  changes  in  enterprises,  or  the  undertaking  of  some  things  that  are 
paying  especially  well  at  present  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  prove  a  good  addi- 
tion to  the  farm  plan. 

(b)  A  consideration  of  price  trends  as  a  help  in  determining  future  activities 
to  dissuade  farmers  from  plunging  into  a  thing  that  has  recently  been  paying 
well  and  making  a  sacrifice  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  prices  fall.  Farmers  should 
be  in  position  to  curtail  certain  enterprises  after  a  period  of  high  prices  and  to 
expand  after  a  period  of  low  prices. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  results  of  the  meetings  by  giving  a  list 
of  recommendations  to  each  man  and  asking  him  to  check  any  practice  that  he 
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intended  to  adopt  as  a  result  of  the  work  taken  up  in  the  day's  meeting.  A 
tabulation  of  these  sheets  shows  that  farmers  planned  to  adopt  the  following 
practices: 

(1)  To  reduce  feed  costs: 

138  will  grow  more  clover. 
123  will  grow  more  grain. 
106  will  improve  pastures. 

(2)  To  reduce  labor  costs  and  make  labor  more  effective: 

2  will  improve  the  farm  layout. 
10  will  improve  labor  distribution. 

10  will  use  three-horse  teams. 

29  will  adopt  summer  control  of  witchgrass. 

30  will  put  water  system  with  individual  drinking  cups  in  cow  barns. 
35  will  use  automatic  water  system  for  hens. 

19  will  use  cutting  board  for  cutting  potato  seed. 

11  will  use  a  low-wheeled  wagon. 
23  will  omit  noon  feeding  of  cattle. 
52  will  build  handy  gates. 

23  will  use  a  corn-picking  sled. 

17  will  use  a  feed  cart  for  graining  cattle. 

28  will  use  a  clod  crusher. 

33  will  use  a  larger  pen  for  hens. 

29  will  adopt  dry-mash  feed  hopper  for  hens. 
19  will  build  lime  spreader. 

4  will  purchase  two-horse  cultivators. 

8  will  purchase  manure  spreader. 
2  will  purchase  hay  loader. 

9  will  build  spray  mixing  stand. 

13  will  purchase  power  orchard  sprayer. 
2  will  purchase  milking  machines. 

(3)  In  order  to  realize  more  for  their  product: 

23  will  start  a  roadside  market. 

42  will  attempt  to  develop  a  local  market,  in  town,  city,  or  summer 

resort. 
84  will  keep  skim  milk  at  home  to  feed  to  livestock. 

(4)  To  improve  quality  of  their  product: 

90  will  breed  to  better  sires. 

114  will  introduce  a  better  strain  of  hens. 

99  will  use  improved  seed. 

(5)  To  adapt  their  business  to  local  conditions: 

2  will  decrease  number  of  hens. 

6  will  decrease  number  of  cows. 

9  will  decrease  cash  crops. 

45  will  increase  number  of  hens. 

16  will  increase  number  of  cows. 

22  will  increase  cash  crops. 
One  bull  association  with  three  blocks  has  already  been  organized  in  Hancock 
County  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  held  there,  and  two  new  blocks  have  been 
added  to  an  old  association. 

A  follow-up  effort  will  be  made  to  determine  how  many  of  the  intended  changes 
are  actually  carried  out  and  to  give  assistance  in  carrying  out  others.  For 
example,  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  County  agents  have  already  made  plans  for  hold- 
ing several  demonstrations  to  build  corn-picking  sleds  in  communities  where 
several  persons  indicated  that  they  planned  to  use  them. 

STATISTICAL    SUMMARY 

Statistics  on  farm-management  extension  activities  in  1922,  1923, 
and  1924  are  given  in  Table  10.  These  figures  are  taken  from  reports 
of  the  farm-management  extension  leaders  and  include  the  leading 
activities  in  which  they  are  engaged,  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  sum- 
marized in  statistical  form.  Teaching  in  this  field  involves  consider- 
ation of  many  factors  that  govern  success,  but  it  is  not  practicable 
to  show  numerical  results  for  each  phase  covered.  A  summary  of 
the  statistics  in  Table   10   shows   an  increase  over   the   three-year 
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period  in  the  number  of  farm  accounts  summarized  for  extension 
use,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  enterprise  accounts  kept,  but  a 
decline  in  the  use  of  the  survey  method.  Increases  are  shown  in 
the  number  of  farm-management  tours  and  the  number  of  meetings 
conducted.  Some  decline  in  the  attendance  at  schools  and  meetings 
for  the  past  year  is  shown.  •  This  was  mainly  because  less  attention 
was  given  to  general  meetings  and  more  to  small  groups.  There 
were  3,062  meetings  conducted  by  farm-management  demonstrators, 
attended  by  90,886  farm  people  in  1924.  Farm  and  enterprise 
accounts  were  obtained  and  summarized  for  extension  use  from 
10,978  farms. 

Statistics  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  county  agricultural  agents 
in  48  States  for  1923  and  1924  are  given  in  Table  11. 

Table    10. — Statistical  summary  of  farm-management  extension,    1922-1924,   as 
reported  by  farm-management  demonstrators 


Item 


1922 

1923 

62,  734 

69,  282 

2,679 

2,974 

290 

315 

3,069 

5,028 

814 

809 

23,325 

18,  440 

79 

156 

928 

1,462 

2,159 

3,615 

1,612 

487 

2,026 

1,927 

36 

41 

4,721 

2,681 

51 

53 

103 

144 

1,283 

1,798 

51 

36 

1,211 

860 

1,130 

1,206 

59,  348 

75,  805 

356 

473 

81 

86 

2,400 

2,863 

92,  802 

104,  276 

8,476 

9,003 

1924 


Farmers  obtaining  farm-account  books  through  extension  service 

Farm-account  books  summarized  for  extension  use 

Farm-account  follow-up  group  meetings.. 

Total  attendance . . 

Farm-management  and  farm-accounting  schools 

Total  attendance . 

Farm-account  and  cost-account  summarizing  schools 

Total  attendance 

Crop  and  livestock  enterprise  records  obtained  and  summarized 

Crop  and  livestock  survey  records  obtained  and  summarized 

Farm-business  analysis  survey  records  obtained  and  summarized 

Farm-management  tours 

Total  attendance 

Fair  exhibits 

Adult  and  junior  farm-management  clubs 

Membership.. 

Landlord-tenant  conferences  and  meetings 

Total  attendance 

Far m- management  meetings 1 

Total  attendance 

News  articles  written 

Bulletins,  circulars,  and  reports  prepared 

Summary: 

Total  number  of  meetings  conducted 

Total  attendance  at  these  meetings 

Total  number  of  farm-business  and  enterprise-cost  accounts  obtained 
and  summarized  for  extension  use 


77, 813 

3,420 

213 

1,336 

911 

15,  567 

136 

959 

5,139 

858 

1,561 

60 

2,813 

53 

122 

1,674 

11 

173 

1,731 

70,  038 

518 

HI 

3,062 
90, 886 

10,  978 


Table  11. — Statistical  summary  of  farm-management  extension, 
re-ported  by  county  agricultural  agents,  1+8  States 


Item 


Method  demonstrations  given  in  farm  management  » 

Farmers  keeping  records  in  account  books. 

Farmers  assisted  in  summarizing  and  interpreting  their  accounts 

Farmers  making  changes  in  their  business  as  a  result  of  keeping  accounts. 
Other  farmers  adopting  cropping,  livestock,  or  complete  farming  systems. 

Farmers  advised  relative  to  leases 

Farm-management  and  farm-account  schools  held 

Farmers  assisted  in  keeping  cost-of-production  records 

Total  number  of  farms  on  which  improved  practices  relative  to  farm 

management  were  adopted  » 

Farm-loan  or  other  credit  associations  organized  during  the  year 

Membership  in  such  associations 

Other  farmers  assisted  in  obtaining  credit 


Total  number 


1923 


1924 


5,803 

16,164  |  16,835 

8,919  8,726 

6,998  6,364 

21,710  23,910 


9,546 

1,131 

14,  308 


323 

14,  227 
10,  342 


11,898 
1,240 
15,  504 


6,999 
12, 124 


Counties 
reporting 


1923 


705 
551 
625 
889 
360 
721 


218 
210 
570 


1924 


611 
922 
692 
540 
751 
944 
328 
754 

1,270 

141 
128 
593 


i  Not  reported  for  1923. 
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Most  of  the  activities  reported  by  county  agents  show  an  increase 
in  1924  over  1923. 

An  account  of  the  year's  business  was  kept  by  16,835  farmers  in 
cooperation  with  the  extension  service  in  1924,  and  15,504  additional 
farmers  kept  cost  accounts  on  enterprises  in  which  they  were  particu- 
larly interested.  They  permitted  the  county  agent  to  make  use  of 
many  of  these  accounts  in  the  conduct  of  his  extension  program. 

Further  results  of  farm-management  work  by  county  agents  in 
1924  were  that  23,910  farmers  adopted  crop,  livestock,  or  other  farm 
systems  recommended  and  that  on  63,929  different  farms  improved 
practices  were  adopted  relative  to  farm  management. 

SUMMARY 

Six  States  were  conducting  organized  farm-management  extension 
work  in  1914  and  31  States  in  1924.  One  or  two  new  States  are  now 
taking  up  the  work  each  year. 

In  the  earlier  years  farm-business  records  were  obtained  by  the 
survey  method,  analyzed,  and  returned  to  the  cooperating  farms, 
and  the  results  given  wide  distribution  through  meetings  and  by 
other  methods. 

The  next  important  development  was  that  of  supplying  farm- 
account  books  for  the  use  of  farmers.  Emphasis  on  creating  a  demand 
for  these  books  was  necessary  for  a  time  immediately  after  their 
introduction.  Later,  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  facts  such 
accounts  supply  relative  to  successful  farm  organization  and  manage- 
ment. Such  facts  are  becoming  available  in  increasing  quantities 
each  year  as  additional  farmers  accept  the  practice  of  keeping  accounts 
in  cooperation  with  the  extension  service. 

No  other  means  has  yet  been  found  so  efficient  as  the  keeping  of 
farm  accounts  to  point  a  farmer's  attention  to  possibilities  of  profitable 
improvements  in  his  business. 

The  principle  of  self-help  or  ''learning  by  doing"  is  becoming  more 
generally  established  and  used  in  laying  out  and  conducting  many 
phases  of  the  farm-management  extension  program. 

The  most  fundamental  and  important  lines  of  work  are  not  easily 
carried  to  large  numbers  of  people. 

The  two  outstanding  late  developments  in  the  work  have  been:  (1) 
A  broadening  of  subject  matter  to  meet  better  the  farmer's  manage- 
ment problems  and  to  aid  the  county  agent  in  adapting  his  program 
to  changed  economic  conditions,  and  (2)  improvement  in  methods  of 
extension  to  reach  larger  numbers  of  farmers. 
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